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What are 


AUSTINS 


doing ? 


on with production of vital supplies for the fighting forces. His work, 
like the rest of Austin’s vast contribution, is of the first importance. 
That is why it must remain secret till the war is won. 


Read the Austin Magazine—4d monthly or 6/6d a year post free 
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HARRIS TWEED 
For generations the making of Harris Tweed 
has been the pride and chief industry of the 
men and women of these Islands. 
The matchless texture of Harris Tweed (of virgin Scottish 
wool), its great durability, its variety of design and colour, 
continue to find increasing fame 2 oe 
cloth; see the label on 
tayza=5 the garment; then you 
x know itis Harris Tweed 






and favour wherever quality 
is recognised and “character” 


appreciated. 





Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD. 
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The Hand that held the Hoover helps the Bombed ! 


When an “incident has occurred,” nobody is more wel- 

come to ‘ bombed out,’ wardens, and demolition workers, Lp 
than the W.V.S. with their mobile canteens. Now there is ta 

a bite to eat, and a cup of tea to hearten them. That’s /| 
only one of the many jobs W.V.S. do, voluntarily, and 

without pay, and they nearly all have homes to run and Al Ro 
families to look after as well. As a token of our very heart- : // \ 
felt admiration for this splendid Service we say — | 


Salute! (m 


/ 
/ 
Hoover users know best what improvements they would 7 = 
like in the post-war Hoover. Suggestions are welcome. f 


FROM HOOVER 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI AND H.M QUEEN MARY 
HOOVER LIMITED, PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX 
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cigarette* of outstanding quality with a 
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charm of its own —a charm which comes 






from superb tobacco and masterly manu- 





facture. It’s larger and firmer than the 





ordinary cigarette, too, 
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literally millions of No. 7 every year—and you 






know what sailors are! 
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“AN OPERATION WHICH WILL INSPIRE OUR YOUTH WITH THE HIGHEST IDEALS OF DUTY AND OF DARING”: 
BRITISH HEROES OF ARNHEM GRIMLY DEFENDING A POSITION AGAINST HEAVY ODDS. 


The First Airborne Division, in fighting the epic battle of Arnhem, wrote a chapter which | for daring and endurance has never been surpassed in the history of British arms."" And 
will rank second to none in the history of the British Army. Their prolonged fortitude paying his own tribute to the men with whom he landed in Holland, War Correspondent 
and courage against heavy odds recall the outstanding achievements of the military past Alan Wood describes them as “ the stuff of which England $ greatness is made You see 
of this country, and will, as Mr. Churchill put it, “‘ inspire our youth with the highest some of them in our picture—-men who refused to give in until Field-Marshal Montgomery 
ideals of duty and of daring."” ‘* They have fought a fight,”’ writes ‘* The Times,”’ ‘* which himself gave the order for their withdrawal. 
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FRIEND of mine, an eminent banker, recently 
drew my attention to the kind of abuse which 
banks and bankers receive in public prints and 
speeches, and reproached me—more in sorrow than 
anger—for having lent support to 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


How, then, does a bank make its money? The 
answer, I suppose, is by advancing money to those 


survived their earlier mistakes. Now, as a result of 
long practice, they only lend to those who are vir- 


who need it and who, in its considered opinion, have tually certain to make good. This, it would appear, 


a reasonable chance of increasing and repaying such 


makes for stability for the State and society, and 


prosperity for the bank. 





such ill-informed criticisms by my . { ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM a 
. That the great joint-stock banks 


historical and other writings. Bankers, 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF OCTOBER 5, 1844. 


are prosperous there is no denying. 





he explained, were always being 
called usurers and conscienceless blood- 
suckers, accused of creating money out 
of nothing, and of then lending it to 
the public at exorbitant rates, of 
robbing the public till and holding 
England and the world in a mort- 
gagor’s grip. They were even 
accused, he went-on, of causing and 
fomenting wars and_ revolutions, 
though no one, in his experience, 
had more to lose than bankers in 
such disastrous upheavals. He himself 
had been a banker for fifty years, 
and had never, to his certain know- 
ledge, wanted a war or revolution: 
what bankers wanted above every 
thing else was general peace, security 
and prosperity. 








Such reproaches struck me to the 
heart. I have known many bankers 
and, like the publishers of my 
acquaintance—another much-maligned 
profession — they have all been 
virtuous, public-spirited, honest and 
hard-working men. Moreover, my 
own great-grandfather was a banker 











The steady rise in their shares during 
the lean years between the wars, the 
stately and costly buildings they raised 
for themselves in every town and 
suburb, the munificence of their public 
and charitable subscriptions all suggest 
that, if any industry or profession 
was depressed in the Britain of the 
tremulous ’twenties and the destitute 
’thirties, it certainly wasn’t banking. 
But it is rather more difficult to argue 
that the State and society were 
stable. Strikes, economic blizzards, 
mass unemployment, class hatreds, 
revolutions, wars were not exactly 
symptoms of social stability. I know 
it has temporarily become the fashion 
to set all these evils at the door of 
Hitler and the Eternally Wicked 
Teuton. Yet I can’t help feeling that, 
when the war is over and we are 
able to think objectively again, 
we shall realise that, whatever the 
degree of Hitler’s wickedness, the 
miseries of modern industrial society 
were not all of his making; indeed, 
it may even come to be argued— 











and was for many years Managing ‘““ ANCIENT CEREMONY OF CHOPPING STICKS, AND COUNTING HORSE-SHOES AND rightly or wrongly—that this destruc- 

Director of what to-day is, perhaps, HOBNAILS, IN THE COURT OF EXCHEQUER.” tive and unpleasant being was himself 

the most famous joint-stock bank “This ceremony is, altogether, a very interesting one, characteristic as it is of the tenure of olden partly the product of such miseries. 

2 ; h ons times. ... Possibly, many of the spectators on Monday were not aware of the importance of this 

in the world. I am sure he was not ceremony ; since the annual appearance of the paragraph on chopping sticks and counting horse-shoes 

a blood-sucker, a financial trickster and hobnails at Westminster, has raised many a laugh at the expense of the good citizens. The cere- In other words, prosperity for the 

: . strict! ailonhe mony, however, relates to certain ‘ tenures,’ and those not ‘ jocular’ ; the senior Alderman, in fact, does orn d instabili f h di 

or (except in a_ strictly legalistic suit and service for the tenants of a manor in Shropshire, by chopping the sticks in token of its having anks and instability for the ordinary 

sense) a usurer. If he was, at any been customary for the tenants of that manor to supply their lord with fuel. The counting of the producer and citizen existed side by 

x *e Nong se. horse-shoes and nails is another suit and service of the owners of a forge in the parish of St. Clement, sid It i h th f 

rate none of his gains reached me. which formerly belonged to the City, and stood in the high road from the Temple to Westminster.” side. t is perhaps, nerefore, not 

So constant am I to his memory that unnatural that many persons, angered 
PP a oe ees ae ay eee ee ee oe by the frustration of the ordinary 


I still bank in a remote town near 
which I lived twenty years ago, because the little 
market town whose neighbourhood I have since 
frequented does not contain a branch of this 
particular bank. And my brother—a man who, 
unlike me, has no use for money and gives it 
all away—used to carry what I might call 
bank spirit even farther. He contended that 
one ought, in common loyalty and decency, to 
feel about one’s bank as one felt about one’s old 
school or regiment. And, though profoundly 
uninterested in either cricket or football, he 
used to scan the obscurer columns of the Sunday 
newspapers to see how his bank had fared in 
the Saturday afternoon exercise of these sports. 
I never went as far as that, but I appreciated 
his feelings ! 


I doubt if any service in civil life gives more 
consistent efficiency, dispatch and honesty than 
the British banking system. We take its 
practice so much for granted that we completely 
overlook the astonishing degree of service which 
we receive. I suppose the ordinary man like 
myself pays out about a pound or thirty 
shillings a year in cheques, and receives in 
return the most meticulous and immediate 
execution of all his financial transactions, as well 
as a custody of his money so assured and 
secure that no other form of security obtainable 
in this world compares with it. And even this 
trifling sum does not accrue to the bank, but 
goes to swell the national revenues. In my 
case, owing to my habit of banking at a distance, 
the bank must actually pay out [more in postage 
on my account than I pay into the national 
revenue in cheques. It is no use my replying 
that the bank has the benefit of the moneys I 
entrust to its charge; and that it lends them out at 
interest. If ever—which very rarely happens—I have 
more than a few pounds in the bank, I take them 
out and lend them myself: in other words, I invest 
them. And if I don’t, my benevolent and public-spirited 
bank jogs my memory and suggests that [ should do so. 
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‘“ANTI-RENT INSURRECTION—ATTACK ON THE SHERIFF 
OF ALBANY.” 





‘The Heildebere Mountains have lately been the scene of an anti-rent 
insurrection against the Van Renesslaer family and the legal authorities. 
The most outrageous portion of these proceedings is, however, a most 
brutal attack on the Sheriff of the county.” This assault followed the 
organising of the whole district against the payment of rent. Our artist of 
acentury ago, in sending the above sketch and details from New York, added 
that “‘ the circumstances of a magistrate daring to do his duty in defiance of 
danger, and even of death, is, in this country, a startling novelty.” 
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sums with interest. And so shrewdly and con- 
sistently have the banks used their judgment to 
advantage in this respect that they have all grown 
immensely rich—at least, all those that have 


producer and consumer and the contrast offered 
by the banks’ palatial new buildings and plump 
balance-sheets, should have assumed that there 
was some invisible connection between the two, 
and laid the blame for all the ills of our time 
(save those that come exclusively from beyond 
the Rhine) on our banking system. Thriving 
banks, they argued, were the direct cause of 
idle factories, neglected farms and workless, hungry 
men and women. The assumption was as false 
as the other assumption I have already outlined. 
Successful banking was the cause neither of social 
stability nor of instability. It was compatible, 
like successful pawnbroking, with either. It was 
the result purely of efficient banking—in the light 
of the economical and financial conditions of the 
time. The banks did not create such conditions ; 
they merely used them in pursuit’ of their trade, 
like any other tradesman or craftsman. 


For the causes of such conditions we must 
seek deeper than the stately board-rooms of 
Lombard Street or even than the sentry-guarded 
safes of the wily Old Lady of Threadneedle Street 
herself. We must seek it in the financial postulates 
of our political system. That something was 
wrong in the state of pre-war economic society 
no one can now deny. Millions of men and 
women, here and everywhere else, were both 
workless and in dire need: hungry for the very 
goods and services their own unused labour 
might have created. Wheat and fish and coffee 
were being burnt or thrown into the sea, not 
because the masses did not need them, but be- 
cause the masses had no money to buy them. 
Plant and land were lying unused, not because 
their praducts were not in demand, but because 
that demand could not be made effective in 
purchasing power. In almost every department 


of life the “ needful,’’ as our Victorian ancestors 
called it, was lacking. Why was it lacking? On 
another occasion I shall attempt on this page to 
show why. 
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Tea gpa THE AIRBORNE HEROES OF ARNHEM: BRITISH’ 
TROOPS AND SUPPLIES IN THE VITAL AREA. 
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PARACHUTE 


A i ee 


ROAD IN THE ARNHEM 
SUPPLIES DROPPED TO THEM BY 
cELY BY AIR. 


A SUPPLY BASKET COMING DOWN BY PARACHUTE ON A 
AREA, FOR A CONTINGENT OF BRITISH AIRBORNE TROOPS IN JEEPS. 
AIRBORNE TROOPS UNPACKIN 
IN THE ARNHEM AREA. THEY WERE SUPPLIED ALMOST SOL 


ee 


Be 
MARCHING FORWARD 


DIVISION 
DROPPED WITH THEM. 


TROOPS OF THE 
ARNHEM WITH 


HRITISH HEROIC AIRBORNE 
THE GUNS AND EQUIPMENT 


TOWARDS 


AFTER LANDING, 


just 
OF EQUIPMENT. 


OF AIRBORNE BRITISH TROOPS PHOTOGRAPHED 
TYPES 


BY TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT, SEEN s A GROUP 
f READY TO GO INTO ACTION WITH THEIR VARIOUS 
For more than a week they 


BEING UNLOADED, 
airborne troops fought magnificently to bring it to fruition. 
battled grimly on against odds which should have overwhelmed them in a few days, but 
be reached in time. Their gallantry was not in 


HEAVIER EQUIPMENT WAS FLOW TO HOLLAND 
ON THE FIRST LANDING STRIP. A JEEP IS 
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oe 


It was on Sunday, September 17, that the First British Division of Airborne Troops came 
down on parachutes and in gliders in the region of Arnhem, charged with the stupendous 


task of holding the river bridges until the British Second Army had driven northward nditions made it impossible for them to 


¢ oS 
By drawing off powerful enemy forces they ensured the capture of the vital bridges 


vain 
over the lower Rhine at Nijmegen and the consolidation of the Allied spearhead. 


through Holland in a spearhead thrust to link up with them and thus turn the line of the 
It was a magnificent plan, and the 


Rhine and burst open the main gateway to Berlin. 
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THE AIRBORNE HEROES OF ARNHEM: BATTLE | 
WHICH BRITISH TROOPS WON THE 
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WAR CORRESPONDENT ALAN WOOD, WHO LANDED WITH THE BRITISH FIRST AIRBORNE 
DIVISION NEAR ARNHEM, TYPING A DISPATCH IN A TRENCH. 


ce re 


BRITISH AIRBORNE TROOPS IN ACTION FIRING 3-IN. MORTARS AT ENEMY POSITIONS 
ON THE BANKS OF THE LOWER RHINE IN THE BATTLE FOR ARNHEM. 


HE largest air- 

borne operation 
ever yet conceived or 
executed,’’ was the 
description given by 
Mr. Churchill, in his 
war review in the 
House of Commons 
on September 28, to 
the landings in Hol- 
land on Sunday, 
September 17, and 
succeeding days. 
Referring to the 
historic action of the 
British troops at 
Arnhem, the Prime 
Minister spoke of 
“this glorious and 
fruitful operation 
which will take a 
lasting place in our 
military annals.’’ 
The delay caused to 
the enemy by their 
courageous conduct, 
he pointed out, en- 
abled the other air- 
borne divisions and 
the British Second 
Army to secure 
intact the vitally 
important bridges at 
Nijmegen and to 
form there a strong 
bridgehead over the 
main stream of the 
Rhine. Mr. Churchill 
concluded his refer- 


ence to the airborne ; 
i forces by saying that ONE OF THE BRITISH AIRBORNE SOLDIERS ON GUARD 


[Continued opposite. WEST OF ARNHEM, ON THE NORTH BANK OF THE 
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AIRBORNE TROOPS ENGAGING THE ENEMY WITH 3-IN. MORTARS. OUR MEN HELD ON AGAINST HEAVY 
ODDS FOR MORE THAN A WEEK BEFORE FIELD-MARSHAL MONTGOMERY ORDERED A WITHDRAWAL. 
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A BRITISH AIRBORNE SOLDIER KEEPING GUARD WITH A REVOLVER AT THE DIVISIONAL A BREN GUN IN POSITION IN A WOOD, MANNED BY BRITISH AIRBORNE SOLDIERS, WHOSE 
H.Q. OF THE FORCE OPERATING IN THE REGION OF ARNHEM. HEROIC RESISTANCE HELD OFF SUPERIOR FORCES FOR MORE THAN A_ WEEK. 
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ILE | PICTURES FROM AN HISTORIC ACTION 
HE ADMIRATION OF THE WORLD. 
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: A CORPORAL OF THE AIRBORNE FORCES PAYING A LAST TRIBUTE OF RESPECT 
% AT THE GRAVE OF A FALLEN COMRADE. OUR LOSSES WERE GRIEVOUSLY HEAVY. 
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> MEN OF THE FIRST BRITISH AIRBORNE DIVISION HITTING BACK AT A POWERFUL ENEMY 
WITH 75-MM. GUNS—A SCENE ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF ARNHEM. 


Continued. } 
the words ‘“ Not in 
Vain "’ might be the 
pride of those who 
survived and the 
epitaph of those who 
fell. The epic of Arn- 
hem has indeed 
evoked the admira- 
tion of the world. 
Newspapers through- 
out the United 
States were unani- 
mous in paying 
tribute to the tena- 
city and courage of 
Britain's “ red devils,” 
and even the enemy 
were moved to say. 
that ‘the’ British 
fought like lions.” 
The men of Arnhem 
had been fighting for 
more than a week, 
often without sup- 
plies, sometimes with 
only jack-knives and 
een pistols to defend 
“ea y _ “ “- themselves, when 
= 7 — “Wee Field-Marshal Mont- 
> os gomery gave the 
‘ a = : order for their with- 
ae, Oe drawal. This was 
” achieved in darkness, 
little groups of men 
crossing the Lek from 
the north bank to 
the south in various 
? craft. Only about a 
So - gnats ee third of the original 
GUARD IN A RUINED HOUSE IN OOSTERBEEK, A FEW MILES force dropped in the 
OF THE RIVER LEK (THE LOWER RHINE), DURING THE BATTLE. mrea were rescued. 
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A BRITISH SOLDIER TAKES A HURRIED DRINK WHILE HIS COMRADE COVERS AN ENEMY POSITION. # 
THE TWO AIRBORNE MEN WERE HOLDING OUT AGAINST ATTACK IN A POSITION ON THE EDGE OF A WOOD. 
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A BRITISH MAJOR (LEFT), WHO WAS IN ACTION ALMOST CONTINUOUSLY WITH HIS MEN, ; AN AIRBORNE SOLDIER IN ACTION WITH HIS STEN GUN. INDIVIDUAL DEEDS OF COURAGE 


WITH A LIEUTENANT GIVING ORDERS TO MACHINE-GUN CREWS NEAR ARNHEM. ) AND GALLANTRY WERE LEGION IN THIS HISTORIC ACTION. 
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“POLAND HAS NOT YET PERISHED WHILE STILL WE LIVE!” 


Oct. 7, 1944 
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“THE UNCONQUERABLE”: By HELEN MacINNES* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


EVIEWS of novels by me, on this page, are as 
rare as hoopoes in Rutland. But I read the 
American edition some weeks ago, hoped to see the 
book given its due here, saw some perfunctory English 
reviews (dog doesn’t eat dog, but there are limits) which 
described it as a “ thriller’? and a “ spy-story,’”’ and 
felt obliged to draw attention to its remarkable merits. 
The American title was ‘‘ While Still We Live.” 

A cumbersome title, perhaps: it was drawn from the 
Polish National Anthem, which sprang out of a late 
eighteenth-century struggle against three tyrannic 
Empires, and which contains the phrase: “ Poland 
will never die as long as one of us still lives ’’— 
a phrase which explains a good deal of ancient and 
contemporary history. The new title expresses the 
same conception. The Poles are extremely religious 
and extremely individualistic. Even had the cruel 
Russian repression in the nineteenth century, and the 
wholesale Prussian massacres in the twentieth, re- 
sulted in only one Pole surviving, he would probably 





POLAND’S UNDERGROUND ARMY: ROLIL CALL FOR UNITS OF THE 9TH ZAMOSC 
INFANTRY REGIMENT DURING A PARADE ON MAY 3-—-POI AND’S NALIONAI AY. 


have married a Scotswoman, bred numerous children, 
taught them all about Copernicus, Chopin and 
Paderewski, and the Virgin of Czestochova, reminded 
them of how John’ Sobieski (while Western 
Europe was still dallying with internecine 
wars) saved all Europe from the Turk, and 
started a movement for the resuscitation of the 
old Polish Kingdom. He would have been 
backed by all those ardent Anglo-Saxon 
souls who support nations “ rightly strug- 
gling to be free’’ until those nations achieve 
their freedom, and let them down because 
those nations choose to go their own way 
and not Mrs. Jellyby’s way. 

This book is not a thriller, and it is not a 
spy-story. The authoress had to have some 
threads for her book, and she wanted to 
introduce a British woman as her central 
character, so as to have an outside observer 
of Polish events. The only way in which 
she could keep her British observer active 
in the Poland of to-day was to make the 
Germans think that the woman was spying 
for them, and was really a_ cunningly- 
disguised Hun. But, although the “ plot” 
arising from this notion does produce some 
heart-stopping scenes (for Sheila Matthews 
comes near being shot by the Polish under- 
ground movement at certain times, and has 
a suspicious German dogging her footsteps 
at all times), in retrospect the book is not a 
spy-story at all, but an ample picture of the war 
which, ever since the Germans battered Warsaw 
into apparent surrender, Poles of all kinds and classes, 
landlords, officers, professors and peasants, have been 
waging against the Germans, its culmination now 
visible in the desperate rising under ‘‘ General Bor.”’ 

The thing is so vivid, the bombing of Warsaw, the 
street-fights, the Gestapo tortures, the despondency 
when the Russians came in from the East, the gradual 
assembly of secret forces in the forests, the stealthy 
midnight meetings in farm-houses, the obliteration 
of villages and their inhabitants, that I felt, as I read, 
that the author must have been there. I made 


*” The Unconquerable.” By Helen Macinnes, (Harrap. tos, 6d.) 


inquiries. I was told that she had never set foot in 
Warsaw during the war, but had spent many months 
looking up her facts, and that many of the people 
in her book were real people, and their experiences 
real experiences. I then realised what her book was: 
namely, a historical novel about contemporary history. 
And a historical novel may have truth in it. In 
“Tvanhoe’’ Sir Walter Scott was out of his depth. 
But ‘“‘ Waverley’ is pretty good history, and, as for 
“Quentin Durward,’’ when I was at Cambridge 
it was a set book for its “ period”’ in the History 
Tripos, although nobody supposed that Sir Walter 
had lived in France under Louis XI. Unless a Pole 
tells me that Miss MacInnes’s picture of the Poles’ 
resistance against the German occupation is untrue, 
I shall believe it a true picture. Disraeli said that 
“If you have imagination you do not need ex- 
perience.” And the imagination is here, fortified 
by a multitude of documented facts. 

And there is more here: there is a passion for 
Poland, and an 
understanding of it. 
Very ably, the 
author exhibits all 
sorts of Polish 
types, and, as foils, 
has not only the 
English girl but an 
American journa- 
list. He is an ex- 
tremely intelligent 
and pleasant Ameri- 
can journalist, but 
he doesn’t under- 
stand Poland, for 
he understands 
neither Catholicism 
nor the idea of rank 
in civil society. 
The outstanding 
Pole in the book is 
(like ‘‘ General 
Bor’’) a Polish 
officer of the regu- 
lar Army. He is an 


aristocrat and a cavalryman, and has jumped horses at ® 


Olympia: the American journalist can only call him a 
“ Fascist ’’—one of these dreadfully vague terms which 
are now thrown about wholesale, as terms of abuse. 





THE COMMANDING OFFICER OF THE 9QTH INFANTRY REGIMENT (WEARING 
WATCH) HOLDING AN INFORMAL DISCUSSION WITH MEN OF THE PARTISAN ARMY. 


Poland’s underground Army, about which too little was known by the 
country before the magnificent stand by its soldiers in Warsaw, has 
since very soon after Germany’s invasion of Poland. 
despite a woeful lack of arms, and the Germans suffer no illusions on the subject of its strength. 
Since the Red Army appeared over the Polish border, the underground forces have intensified 


their struggle against the common enemy. 


The book, immense as it is, does not lend itself 
to quotation. The reason is that the author is so 
eaten up by her subject that she simply hasn't time 
for long considered passages of prose; every event 
and character lives for her so, every dialogue is so 
real, that she cannot pause; and she rushes her 
reader off with her. One page might as well be quoted 
as another. Here is the opening of a chapter which 
describes part of Sheila’s sojourn with an ‘ Under- 
ground "’ detachment lurking in a forest full of deer 
and wild-boars—which contribute to the food supply : 

“A calendar became a _ curiosity. Time was 
measured by sun and moon, by patrols and sentry- 


eneral public in this 
mn an active force 
Its resistance has been well organised, 


ss want 


duty and raids, 
by increasing 
frosts and colder 
winds. Winter 
was coming, and 
as mature pre- . 
pared for -her sie 














long sleep the 
men in the 
camp prepared 
for winter. The 
raids in the 
last few days 


HELEN MACINNES (MRS. GILBERT 
HIGHET), AUTHOR OF “THE UN- 
CONQUERABLE,” THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE. 
Helen MacInnes is no newcomer to the 
ranks of successful novel-writers, for her 
first, ‘‘ Above Suspicion,” appeared in 1941 
left of autumn ms ey entivnlanticalty welcomed on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Her second, “ Assign- 
Were hill te ment in Brittany,” followed soon after. 
ceasing. Sup- — ——— ed ag where 
. : er husband, Gilbert ighet, holds an 
plies, clothing , appointment under the British Government. 
and food were 


snatched from under the sharp, greedy German nose, 
were hidden nearer the forest -for future needs.” 





THE FOREST WAS HIS CONFESSIONAL: A MEMBER OF POLAND’S UNDERGROUND 
ARMY KNEELING T9 RECEIVE THE PRIEST’S BLESSING. 


(‘ Nearer’ meant within 10 miles of the forest’s edge. 
The raids themselves, as far as Sheila could discover, 
pushed as far north as Lowicz, as far south as Cracow. 
It seemed as if man had regained the power 
of travel which nature had meant him to 
possess. These soldiers could cover 10 miles 
as easily as if they were walking down the 
street to buy an evening paper.) 

““Men who were resting between raids 
helped with the preparations in camp. Huts 
were enlarged, and made weather-proof with 
bark and thatch. Fuel, dried and as smoke- 
less as could be found, was stored as carefully 
as gold. So were the sacks of rye and 
potatoes, the barrels (fashioned out of birch- 
bark like the cooking-pots and cups) full 
of salt meat. Animals, hunted or trapped, 
also gave them skins for winter clothes. 
The melted fat was used for cooking, for 
soap, for candles, and for greasing rifles. 
Nothing was wasted. Everything, like every- 
one, had its function. Life was primitive and 
simple, work was hard, the sense of danger 
was constant. But perhaps because there 
was no time to sit and brood, perhaps because 
each man had learnt savagely and cruelly 
why they were fighting, for what they 
were fighting, there was unity of a_ broad 
and deep kind.” 

And there is “unity of a broad and 
deep kind ’’ in the whole of this long book. 
The prose is prose of statement, not prose 
of period; but I should think that 
the one passage which I have quoted might 
convince anybody that it isn’t the prose of a 
thriller-writer. Thriller-writers have no time for all 
that detail: that detail all comes from the heart 
and the imagination, not from contrivance for suspense 
and shock. 

The “spy” thread is here. There is even a 
love-story, for those who insist on it: and tender and 
touching and delicate it is. But the book is really 
about marooned Poland, and it may well help to 
educate many English people about that country, 
whose destiny, as usual, is in suspense, and may lead 
us into critical discussions in the near future. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap vou have. 
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THE LEADER OF THE FIGHTING MEN OF ARNHEM—MAJOR-GENERAL R. E. URQUHART, COMMANDER 


OF THE BRITISH FIRST AIRBORNE DIVISION, STANDING BESIDE THE AIRBORNE FLAG PLANTED 
OUTSIDE HIS H.Q. IN THE ARNHEM AREA. 


Major-General Urquhart, D.S.O. and Bar, is the commander of the British First Airborne Division—the Division which made history at Arnhem. 
General Urquhart served under 


He is believed to have been in enemy hands for a short time, but he subsequently escaped and is now safe. 
Field-Marshal Montgomery from Alamein to Tunisia and through Sicily to Italy. 
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THE MEN OF ARNHEM: “A SUPERB FEAT OF ARMS PERFORMED 


DRAWN BY OUR WarR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE 
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THE FIRST AIRBORNE DIVISION BEATING OFF A HEAVY ATTACK BY GERMAN SS. TROOPS AND TANKS AT 


For eight days and nights the gallant Airborne British troops fought against conditions, insufficiently supplied with munitions and food, although the R.A.F. 
stupendous odds, continuous shelling by day and night, attacked by the Luftwaffe, made most gallant efforts to reach them. In this drawing our War Artist with the 
surrounded on three sides by vastly superior forces, and, owing largely to weather British Forces in Holland, at Nijmegen, depicts one incident, of how the exhausted, 
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ED | BY OUR FIRST AIRBORNE DIVISION.”—THE PRIME MINISTER. 


GRINEAU, WITH THE BRITISH ARMY IN HOLLAND. 
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ARNHEM, BEFORE THE GALLANT BRITISH FORCE WAS WITHDRAWN FROM THE BRIDGEHEAD ON SEPTEMBER 25. 


AT 

tired men are beating off an attack of S.S. troops and tanks at Arnhem. In the | On top left a 6-pounder is put out of action by mortar fire. Everywhere is the 
F. centre a German tank has been knocked out and is blazing. On the lower right chaos of battle where the Arnhem men, in the words of the Prime Minister, 
he ; our men are firing at the enemy, and beyond the tank S.S. men are beaten back. performed “‘ a superb feat of arms,"’ which has aroused the admiration of the world. 
d, 
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THE AIRBORNE HEROES OF ARNHEM, WHOSE VALOUR ADDS |A 


DRAWN BY OUR WAR ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN | pE GI 





UNDAUNTED RESIDUE OF BRITISH AIRBORNE 

One of the most glorious, even if only partially successful, battles of the war Passing through 

was terminated on September 27 by the withdrawal of the survivors of the the German lines after nightfall, men tore up army blankets and wrapped 
them round their boots to muffle their footsteps. The worst part was waiting 


Arnhem Airborne troops from the bridgehead on the north bank of the 
Lower Rhine, since the Second Army could not reach the British Airborne by the riverside to get across. Some of the men had to wait four or five 


PULLING OUT FROM THE ARNHEM BRIDGEHEAD: THE 


men, who had hung on doggedly for eight days and nights. 
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DS |A SHINING PAGE TO THE GLORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


°. , > } 
BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WITH THE BRITISH ARMY IN HOLLAND. 
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E — TROOPS CROSSING THE LOWER RHINE DURING THE NIGHT, AFTER THEIR EIGHT-DAYS ORDEAL. 


hours. The Germans kept on sending up flares, and it was vital for the men the crossing in progress from the north bank (left) to the south, while enemy 
to lie flat and motionless, shivering on a soaking field with cold rain drizzling shells drop. Many crossed in ducks or small boats, others on small rafts or by 
down. The river here was 200 yards broad with muddy, shallow banks, swimming the stream. Most of them suffered from utter exhaustion, but none 
which the enemy mortared and shelled. Our War Artist, in his sketch, shows was downhearted. 
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T will probably have been gathered that 
my last article was written and went 
to press before the withdrawal from Arnhem, 
which was not announced until Wednesday, 
September 27. I was aware when I wrote 
that matters were going ill, and I indicated 
this as far as I could. It was not, however, 
possible at that stage to comment freely 
upon the check which had been sustained 
at the farthest point of the advance, though 
I ventured the opinion that the remainder of the British 
salient was relatively secure. It has been subjected to 
further attacks since then, but has been extended on both 
sides, eastwards along the Rhine into German territory, 
and-on to the Maas on a broad front, with its centre at 
Boxmeer, and westward towards Herto- 
genbosch, perhaps better known by its 
French name of Bois le Duc. The time 
has now come when I can deal with the 
episode with less reserve and try to assess 
its importance in terms of future opera- 
tions. I can preface my remarks by a 
brief consideration of the réle of airborne 
forces in general. 

Airborne forces are in a state of 
development because the air transport 
upon which they depend is in such a 
state. It must be manifest that there is 
no form of equipment which airborne 
forces cannot, in theory, avail themselves 
of provided it can be transported by 
air to the scene of action, and the 

‘necessary flow of supplies can be main- 
tained. But though notable advances 
have already been made in the weight 
and diversity of material which can be 
transported with airborne troops, the 
time has not yet come when they can 
be put on terms of equality with the 
land forces which may be brought against 
them when the latter have had time to 
concentrate and there has been a recovery 
from the surprise of the landing from 
the air. It is therefore necessary that 
the airborne forces should be supported 
at the earliest possible moment by the 
land forces of their own side. The aim 
must be to establish contact with them 
within a period of a few days, the exact 
time depending upon the special circum- 
stances. There are a few exceptions to 
this rule, as in the case in Crete, where 
the Germans counted upon British ina- 
bility to reinforce the defence, but, in 
general, success cannot be hoped for 
unless the contact is rapidly established. 
This factor must govern the employ- 
ment of airborne forces and the nature 
of the objectives selected for them. 
Another factor to be borne in mind is 
the irrevocability of the commitment 
of airborne forces and the long period 
—it may be a matter of months—before they 
themselves can be withdrawn and reorganised, before 
their gliders can be recovered and reassembled at suitable 
bases, and before a completely new operation can be 
mounted. Airborne forces constitute a very sharp and 
deadly weapon of surprise, with the aid of which strong 
defences may be breached, but if these limitations are 
forgotten a false idea of their possibilities will arise. 

In Holland, it has been suggested in some quarters, 
the scheme was over-ambitious. I have heard it said that 
we ought to have been content with securing the Nijmegen 
bridges. I do not intend to dogmatise on this subject, 
but there are two answers to this argument. First of all, 
it is probable that the landing at Arnhem did much to 
ensure the maintenance of the Nijmegen bridgehead. 
Secondly, if we had successfully jumped two water 
obstacles, the Maas and the Waal, and not tried to jump 
the third, a comparatively short distance farther on, we 
might have been open to the reproach of having missed 
a golden opportunity, never likely to recur, for want of 
boldness, There are features of the whole operation 
which I am insufficiently acquainted with to advance an 
opinion one way or the other. Somehow the enterprise 
does not appear characteristic of Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery, who is less disposed to take risks than some of 
the great captains of his,calibre. Yet there can be no 
doubt that the operation has brought great advantages, 
that it has helped to maintain Allied initiative at a moment 
when there was some danger of its slipping away, and 
that it has provided a valuable jumping-off point for 
future operations. Though the failure to secure a bridge- 
head beyond the Lower Rhine is distressing, the benefits 
gained are solid. In looking back upon this heroic exploit 
of the First Airborne Division we need not think of it— 
and history will, in all probability, not assess it—as a 
complete failure. 

I need not again go over the ground covered in pre- 
vious articles as regards the supply situation, which has 
been mainly responsible for the long pause in major 
operations on the front of the American army groups. 
Their situation would be more difficult than it is but for 
the increased role of air transport, but even so, big armies 
on the offensive require a vast amount of material which 
it is beyond the capacity of aircraft to transport. Once 
again, as when dealing with airborne forces, we may say 
that we are in the midst of rapid development and that 
what is impossible now may be by no means impossible 
in the future. But we have to face present circumstances, 
and at present great armies cannot even preserve freedom 
of action beyond a certain distance from their main bases 
unless they have behind them railways to supplement 
the roads and to bring the bulk material and supplies up 
to a number of railheads from which the road transport 
can radiate to various sectors of the front. The ports 
are now coming one by one into Allied hands, and there 
has been time enough for our efficient services to restore 

great extent the internal communications. The 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
ARNHEM—AND THE FUTURE. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


Germans themselves are inclined to think that the pre- 
parations for a renewed offensive are well forward. At 
the end of last week a military spokesman in Berlin told 
foreign correspondents that the British and Americans 
were nearly ready for a tremendous assault, and that he 


AN AIR VIEW OF CALAIS, WHICH FELL ON OCTOBER I TO THE CANADIANS 
AFTER A SEVERE SIEGE, FINALLY ENDING THE BOMBARDMENT OF DOVER, 
FOLKESTONE, AND DEAL FROM THE BIG GUNS OF CALAIS AND CAP GRIS NEZ. 
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believed this would be synchronised with a 
great offensive on the Eastern Front. He 
prophesied that the Western offensive would 
be launched on three fronts: from the 
Eindhoven-Nijmegen salient, the region of 
Aachen, and the Luneville - Remiremont 
sector in the departments of Meurthe et 
Moselle and Vosges. 

These fronts are widely separated, and 
to launch offensives of equal strength 
from them would appear to offend against the prin- 
ciple of concentration. It may therefore be, if the 
German appreciation is correct, that one of the 
three will be the base for the principal thrust. But it is 
useful to have a second or third string to the bow, as has 
recently been proved in Italy by the success of General 
Clark’s secondary offensive north of Florence. Some of 
the Allied operations lately have worn, to the outsider, 
a rather ragged air, as if they were less closely co-ordinated 
than was the case in the early part of the campaign. It 
may be that the time has come when a deputy Commander- 
in-Chief for the land forces and their supporting tactical 
air forces would be useful. The front is very long; the 
number of divisions engaged is very large ; many political 
or semi-political tasks must fall to the lot of the Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief; and, into the bargain, the strategic 
problems ahead are difficult. It was a method which 
answered well in Tunisia and which was, in fact, also in 
force in the first stage of the invasion, when Field-Marshal 
Montgomery was co-ordinating the operations of the land 
forces. I recognised at the time when this arrangement 
was abrogated that it had been only temporary, but the 
objections to one Army Group Commander being perma- 
nently placed over another do not apply to the appointment 
of a deputy Commander-in-Chief, unburdened with forma- 
tions of his own and at the disposal of the Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief to ensure that the plan of campaign 
shall be carried through effectively. 

It is of interest that the German spokesman should 
have included in his prophecy a new major offensive on 
the Russian Front. He could have been pointing only to 
the East Prussian and Polish sections of that front. In 
the north the Russians have completed the liberation of 
Estonia, hold the greater part of Latvia and Lithuania, 
and may shortly occupy the whole of these two latter 
countries. In the south they have swept through Rumania, 
and it is highly probable that Hungary will soon abandon 
the struggle. But for a long time the direct approaches 
to the Reich, on the frontier of East Prussia and on the 
Vistula, have been barred to them by a stiffened German 
resistance. In order to bring the war to an end as soon as 
possible it is to their interest to break down the enemy’s 
defences in this most vital section of the front. The 
Germans appear to believe that they are now ready to do 
so, and occasional remarks by correspondents in Russia, 
about large preparations in areas which are not defined, 
tend to confirm this theory. The Germans staged a re- 
markable recovery on the central and north-central sectors 
in the east, but it is doubtful if they can maintain it against 
Russian superiority of numbers and material once our 
allies are sufficiently satisfied with” their “‘ build-up” to 
strike again in full strength. Russian communications 

run, it is true, over immense distances, but 
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A PLAN OF CALAIS, OF THE SAME AREA AS THE ABOVE PHOTOGRAPH. 


THE CITADEL IS SEEN LEFT CENTRE. 


The town and port and German Fortress of Calais fell to the First Canadian 
Army on October 1, soon after hostilities were resumed following a twenty-four- 
hour truce to evacuate civilians. The Canadians had launched the first assault 
on the powerful defences on September 25. While the Calais truce talks pro- 
ceeded, Canadian troops captured Cap Gris Nez, with eight cross-Channel guns, 
taking the garrison and commander, General Schilling, prisoner. On Se 
the Canadians were closing in on the ae after taking the Citadel (lef ‘ 

fired at Dover on Septem- a large proportion of her best, on the 
ber 26, and with the fall of the heavily-fortified rt, the south-coast towns, 
Dover, Folkestone, and Deal, finally freed from their four years’ ordeal, on Sunday 

commemorated their release with tnankxsgiving services in aii cnurches. 


(Plan reproduced from Sedcars Guide to Northern France, published by George 


graph). From Calais the last 16-in. German gun was 


Allen and Unwin, Ltd.) 
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they have not to surmount the special diffi- 
culties of those of the British and Americans 
on the German frontier. And there has 
been a substantial time for reorganisation. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
quick decision in the east can be sought 
only on the central front. The southern 
offensive is a knocking-away of the props 
and may also be useful in cutting off German 
forces in the Balkans. It will pay its way, 
especially in view of the large resources in 
man-power possessed by Russia. But on 
the central front there are opportunities for 
dealing direct and deadly blows against the 
main foe himself, against his very body. 
What I wrote last week about the seasonal 
factor applies to the Russian as much as to 
the Western Front. The war can be brought 
to an end this year—perhaps one may say this 
winter—only if while the good weather lasts 
the Allies on both flanks of Germany can 
gain such successes as will put them well on 
to the road to victory. It is perfectly feasible 
to wind up a successful campaign in the 
depths of winter, but there is seldom much 
prospect of doing the main fighting in that 
season and then quickly clinching matters. I 
am certain that the Russians are as eager to 
make an end as we are ; indeed, they may be 
more so, since some sections of their popu- 
lation have endured heavier strain than 
has been the lot of ours. There is, 
therefore, good reason to expect that they 
will strike with all their power in the 
near future. And when they do I believe 
they will go through. 

The incident at Arnhem and the resist- 
ance along the frontier do not indicate that 
the German fighting quality has improved, 
German troops will always fight well enough 
when the fighting is close, and at Arnhem 
the odds were very much in their favour, 
There is nothing to be taken back from 
what has been said this summer about the 
deterioration in the German Army. It has 
always been admitted that this deterioration 
leaves it still formidable, but its quality is 
considerably below that of 1940 and 1941. 
It is even considerably below that of June 6, 
1944, because since then Germany has lost 
hundreds of thousands of men, among them 
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Western Front. It is not the enemy, hard 
as he may fight, who is the major obstacle 
to progress now. It is the reorganisation of 
our own striking power. 
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THE DAMAGE TO CHANNEL PORTS AND OTHER WAR PICTURES. 
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AN AIR-VIEW PICTURE OF THE DAMAGE INFLICTED BY THE R.A.F. TO THE U-BOAT PENS 
AND DOCK AREA AT BREST. THE PENS COULD EASILY ACCOMMODATE A FULL FLOTILLA 
OF TWELVE LARGE OCEAN-GOING BOATS. 








THE RUIN CAUSED ALONG THE BOULOGNE FRONT IN THE HARBOUR AREA. THE GERMANS 
HAD THREE I13-IN. NAVAL GUNS IN THE FORT WHICH, THREE DAYS BEFORE ITS FALL 
ON SEPTEMBER 20, WERE FIRING ON DOVER. 





RESTORING THE USEFULNESS OF CHERBOURG PORT: AN IMMENSE SEA-TRAIN, “‘ TWICKEN- 
HAM,” BRINGING FREIGHT TRUCKS AND ENGINEERS’ SUPPLIES FOR THE RESTORATION 
OF THE PORT. 


The great bomb-proof concrete structure at Brest used for U-boat pens has been 
described as more extensive than Battersea Power Station. The pens could easily 
accommodate a full flotilla of twelve large ocean-going U-boats at the same time 
and a greater number of smaller boats. The Germans made fun in their propaganda 
of our chances of getting through to the U-boats’ pens. Nothing, they said, could break 
those giant 15-ft. walls or pierce the 12-ft. concrete roofs. Yet three R.A.F. heavy 
bombs smashed the enemy lairs. Brest fell to the U.S. troops on September 21, and 
Boulogne to the Canadians the day before, after heavy German losses. Three days 
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THE FIRST BRITISH SOLDIERS TO ENTER GERMANY: A PICTURE TAKEN IN BEEK, FOUR 
MILES FROM NIJMEGEN, HALF-DUTCH, HALF-GERMAN: A BRITISH TANK AND U.S. AIRBORNE 








THESE CRATERS MADE BY HEAVY R.A.F. BOMBS ON THE ROOF OF THE U-BOAT PENS AT 
BREST ARE APPROXIMATELY 40 FT. IN DIAMETER THROUGH CONCRETE 12 FT. IN THICKNESS. 
THE IMMENSE STRUCTURE CAN ACCOMMODATE A FULL FLOTILLA OF U-BOATS. 
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. TROOPS EXCHANGE GREETINGS BY A SIGNPOST. 


A NEW USE FOR THE BULLDOZER: ONE OF THE UBIQUITOUS MACHINES AT WORK 
BURYING A GERMAN PILLBOX IN THE SIEGFRIED LINE, IN CASE THE ENEMY MIGHT 
REOCCUPY THE EMPLACEMENT. 


earlier, the enemy spitefully shelled Dover and killed a few civilians, perhaps as a 
reprisal, because on September | the Germans tried to evacuate Boulogne, when eleven 
ships were sunk by Dover's guns. Both Brest and Boulogne—and Calais, too—have 
been greatly damaged and their port facilities have suffered by reason of the heavy 
bombardment caused by obstinate German commanders who preferred to lose thousands 
of men, instead of getting out while the going was good. Cherbourg, perhaps the 
most damaged of all, is being rapidly repaired by the Americans with the latest 
devices, as seen in our picture above. 
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THE SECRETS OF THE FLYING BOMB REVEALED: HOW THE RO! 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. H. Davis, rrom DETAI 


THE BOMB NEARS =) nad OF ITS er AM leer Seo “SPOILER” 
FLAPS SITU UNDER THE TAIL PLANES ARE RELEASED ELECTRICALLY- 
ONA D LIFT TO THE TAIL AND. THUS CAUSING 


FIRED TORS, GIVING NG ADDE 
"THE BOMB TO ENTER WS dus DIVE. 


SPOILER. OPERATING 
POSITION. 


SERVO MOTOR 
OPERATING 
ELEVATORS. 


AIR. PRESSURE 
PIPE. 
WAR. HEAD CONTAINING 
1,060 KG. (2337 LB.) OF 
HIGH EXPLOSIVE. 


” PETROL TANK 
150 GALLONS 


UT 1MILE PER / 
@ALLON). 





STAGGERED COMPRESSED 
AIR BOTTLES, PRESSURE 
2,200 LB. PER SQUARE INCH. 


HOW THE IMPULSE ENGINE IS STARTED. 
ACETYLENE GAS IS FORCED INTO THE COMBUSTION CHAMBER FROM AN 
OUTSIDE SOURCE, AND, FIRED BY A SPARKING PLUG, HEATS THE OUTER CASING 
SUFFICIENTLY TO IGNITE THE BOMB'S AIR-PETROL MIXTURE, THUS STARTING THE 
IMPULSE ENGINE AS THE BOMB {5 iGATAPULTED FROM THE LAUNCHING RAMP 


EXPLANATORY DRAWINGS OF THE “WORKS” OF A “DOODLE-BUG,” SHOWING HOW THE JET-PROPULSIO 


The German flying bomb is, in effect, a crude little automatic aeroplane, our drawings and the process involved repeats itself automatically at a rate 


of 45 times a second—about equal to the revolutions of a motor-cycle engine. 


designed for quantity production and ease of manufacture, and constructed 
almost entirely of mild steel. The propulsion unit consists of a tube just 
over 11 ft. long, open at the rear, but closed at the front by a grille con- 
sisting of scores of small spring shutters. While the flying bomb is on the 
launching ramp, an acetylene gas mixture is introduced into the compression 
chamber of the propulsion tube from an outside source and ignited by a 
sparking-plug. This heats up the casing of the tube to blood-red, and the 
bomb is then catapulted off at 180 miles an hour—a speed which brings 
the impulse motor into action. The operation of this motor is explained in 


Before being catapulted, the aiming of the bomb has been accomplished by 
pre-setting the automatic pilot. This pilot consists of a freely-pivoted gyro- 
scope driven by compressed air, and’ which corrects any deviation by 
operating the rudder or elevators by means of two servo motors. The height 
of travel is also set before the launching, and this is controlled by an aneroid 
barometer working on a similar system to an altimeter. While the bomb 
continues on its course, controlled by these various devices, a small airscrew 
in the nose drives a shaft whose revolutions are counted by an electrical 
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HE ROBOT’S FLIGHT AND D VE ARE AUTOMATICALLY CONTROLLED. 


JAVIS, FROM DETAILS OBTAINED FROM A CAPTURED FLYING BomB y 


HEN the pressure in the 
combustion chamber 

(“A’’) is low, the shutters are 
forced open by outer air-pressure 
caused by speed, and a new 
charge of fresh air passes into 
the combustion chamber. At 
the same time, petrol is sprayed 
out of the atomising jets, the red- 
hot outer tube (‘‘ B"’) fires the 
petrol-air mixture, and com- 
bustion proceeds. As the com- 
pression in the combustion cham- 
ber rises, it forces the shutters to 
close and also momentarily cuts 
off the fuel supply. The only 
outlet then being the rear end 
of the tube, the escaping gases 
provide reaction to drive the 
bomb forward. The rapid pro- 
gress of the hot gases down the 
tube leaves behind a partial 
vacuum, so that a wave of low 
pressure follows, allowing the 
shutters to reopen and draw in 
a fresh supply of air, thus 

repeating the cycle. 


‘PNEUMATIC 
MASTER GYRO 
PILOT (A) AND 
RATE-OF-TURN 
‘ GYROS (B). 
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-ULSION SYSTEM OPERATES, AND HOW VARIOUS AUTOMATIC DEVICES CONTROL THE ROBOT IN FLIGHT. 


ate 


counter, measuring off a predetermined distance. When this distance has been 
reached, the bomb is pushed into its final dive. This is accomplished by two 
small detonators exploding and releasing two flaps (called ‘‘ spoilers "’) under 
the tail planes, and thus lifting the tail and putting the nose down. In order 
to prevent the gyroscope correcting this ‘‘ deviation,’ the rudder bar is simul- 
taneously locked by the release of a spring catch, and the rubber air-pipes 
to the elevator servo motor are severed by the operation of a diminutive 

guillotine,” as seen in our drawings. This dive throws the fuel to the top 
of the petrol tank and starves the engine—a result which our experts Say was 
certainly not intentional and which probably saved a good many lives by 


| 
| 


| 
| 


giving warning to the public when the engine stopped. It has often been 
asked if the flying bomb can turn in flight, and in certain cases it has been 
found that a clock has been fitted which, at a predetermined time after 
launching. causes the gyro to turn the bomb in a 90-degree curve. Another 
popular question was whether flying bombs carried radio equipment. Only 
about three in 100 bombs have been so equipped, the electrical counter 
switching on a small transmitter which sent out a continuous signal. Tuning 
in to this signal, it is believed, a pair of receiving stations in Germany, some 
distance apart, could take a cross-reading and so plot the path of the 
robot and the termination of its flight. 
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“BOMB ALLEY,” WHERE 2559 ROBOTS CRASHED: AND OTHER BOMB PICTURES. 
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SELSEY BILL 
THE OFFICIAL FLYING-BOMB PLOT OF THE SOUTH-EASTERN REGION—‘* BOMB ALLEY ”’—SHOWS WHERE 2559 ROBOTS CRASHED SHORT OF THE LONDON AREA. NEARLY ALL OF THEM . 
WERE BROUGHT DOWN BY FIGHTERS, A.-A. FIRE, OR THE “BALLOON BARRAGE. EACH DOT REPRESENTS A FLYING BOMB. 
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A FLYING BOMB BEING DISMANTLED. THE GIRL MECHANIC IS WORKING ON THE AUTOMATIC MR. AND MRS. RAY, OF FINSBURY PARK, WITH POLICEMEN AND A FRIEND, EXAMINING 
PILOT, FULL DETAILS OF A FLYING BOMB WILL BE FOUND ON PAGES 406-407. AN UNEXPLODED LAND-MINE WHICH FELL IN THEIR BACK GARDEN IN 1940-41. | 
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BOMBS-—-LAND-MINES--WERE RELEASED OVER LONDON DURING THE 1940-41 BLITZ. THIS PICTURE SHOWS THE DESTRUCTION CAUSED 


IT HAS NOW BEEN DISCLOSED THAT PARACHUTE 
BY ONE LAND-MINE AT THE JUNCTION OF ARCADIA STREET AND LATHAM STREET, POPLAR, ON JULY 27, I94I. 


photographs shows a “‘ dud" flying bomb being dismantled—one of a number which never 
completed the job they were built for. They have yielded. up their secrets, which will 
be found in detail in an explanatory drawing of a flying bomb on pages 406-407. The 
other two photographs on this page are of land-mines—one which exploded, and one which 
did not. These land-mines, which floated down on parachutes, contained charges of between 
one and two tons of high explosive, and they did widespread damage in other cities as well. i 


The authorities have recently released facts and figures concerning the 1940-41 blitz on 
London and the Battle of the Flying Bombs. In the latter, it is now revealed that of 
5448 robots which came overland, 2559 fell in the South-Eastern Civil Defence Region, 
otherwise known as ‘' Bomb Alley.’’ The places at which these flying bombs crashed are | 





marked by dots in our map, the “ peppered '’ nature of which graphically illustrates the 
immense amount of potential damage averted from London. One of the accompanying 
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SEA FORTS PROTECTING LONDON. 








BRITAIN S ARMY-BUILT SEA FORTS IN THE THAMES ESTUARY TO PROTECT THE PORT 
OF LONDON: ONE OF THE FORTS OF-SEVEN CIRCULAR TOWERS. 


~~ 
, 


Th ij it 
ie’ *! 


A CLOSE-UP OF ONE OF THE TOWERS, MOUNTED ON FOUR CONCRETE LEGS. EACH WAS 
CONSTRUCTED COMPLETELY AND TOWED OUT TO SEA TO ITS SITE, 





, 


THE “ ISLAND FORTRESS,” IN COMMISSION AS H.M. WARSHIP, A STEEL-AND-CONCRETE HOME 
OF A CREW OF ROYAL MARINES, WHO MAN THE GUNS UNDER R.N.V.R. OFFICERS. 


The Army and Navy built these forts in the sea to guard our shores when Germany held all the airfields and ports 
of France, Belgium and Holland and had a powerful Luftwaffe to raid our cities. Each fort consists of seven 
circular towers mounted on four concrete legs and connected by flying bridges. Six of the towers carry A.-A. 
guns, the seventh being a control tower. They are manned by garrisons of the Royal Artillery. The Admiralty 
at first constructed a huge, flat-bottomed concrete boat on which were built two hollow concrete towers about 
80 ft. high and 20 ft. in diameter. The complete structure was towed to its site and sunk on its sandy bed. Upon 
the towers large steel platforms were erected and on these heavy and light A.-A. guns were mounted (see lower 
picture). These are manned by seventy Royal Marines and commanded by R.N.V.R. lieutenants. These 
various forts placed at keypoints of the Thames Estuary have kept London an open port during the war, free 
from mines and largely free from ,the Luftwaffe. 
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NEW HOWITZER’S GREAT RANGE. 


The first pictures of a new British gun—the 7°2 howitzer—show it in action at Rontot in France, when 
a battery of these howitzers was pounding enemy communications at a distance of nine miles. The gun, 
operated by a heavy battery of the Royal Artillery, weighs 10 tons and fires a 200-Ib. shell up toa 
range of 16,000 yards, a little over nine miles. It is mounted on a twin-wheel carriage fitted with 
pneumatic tyres which are 5 ft. 6 in. in diameter. It has hand-controlled brakes and, often when the 
gun is fired, as one of the pictures shows, its recoil is such that it runs back, with brakes on, up the ramp 
provided. It has hand-controlled brakes, and is, from start ‘to finish, a very powerful new addition to 
British armour, a worthy addition to the famous artillery pieces used with such effect in the war, as the 
Germans have only too much cause to know; such as the 25-pounders which laid down the barrage at 
El Alamein and the 6-pounder, subsequently mounted on tanks. 





FIRST PICTURE OF THE 7°2 HOWITZER IN ACTION IN FRANCE, IT FIRES A 200-LB. 
SHELL UP TO A RANGE OF 16,000 YARDS, OVER NINE MILES. 





THE 7°2 HOWITZER IN ACTION: THE RECOIL OF THE GUN IS SUCH THAT IT RUNS, 
WITH BRAKES ON, UP THE RAMP PROVIDED. . 





WEIGHING 10 TONS, IT IS MOUNTED ON A TWIN-WHEEL CARRIAGE FITTED WITH 
PNEUMATIC TYRES: GETTING THE GUN INTO FIRING POSITION. 
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a HE battle 

on the 
Burma frontier 
constitutes the 
largest and most 
important ground 
fighting that has 
yet taken place 
LIEUT.-GEN. W. J. SLIM, G.O.C.-IN-C., against the armies 
FOURTEENTH ARMY, APPOINTED K.C.B. of Japan” —so 
said Mr. Churchill 
in paying tribute 
to the British 
Imperial Four- 
teenth Army in 
his speech to the 
House of Com- 
mons recently. 
On the same day 
it was announced 
that the King had 
conferred knight- 
hoods on _ the 
Commander of the 
Fourteenth Army, 
Lieut.-General W. 
J. Slim, and upon 
General Slim’s 
three corps com- 
manders, Lieut.- 
Generals A. F. P. 
Christison, 
M. G. N. Stopford and G. A. P. Scoones. Never before in the 
history of the British Army have the four leading Generals 
in a victorious campaign been simultaneously knighted, 
and the citations stated that this unique honour was 
intended not only to acknowledge the brilliance of the 
Fourteenth Army leaders, but the valour and endurance of 
the men who fought 
under them. 

To-day, the Four- 
teenth Army, main 
guardian of India, is 
pursuing a_ broken 
and beaten enemy. 
In 1944 the Japanese 
made their big effort 
to invade India. It 
was the Fourteenth 
Army which with- 
stood the shock of 
this bold and power- 
ful Japanese offensive. 
At first we had to pull 
back a little under its 
weight, and then, at 
the gateway to India 
itself, we held and, 
from those positions, 
hurled the Japs back 
into the unrelenting 
jungle, to retreat 
and to starve. This 
victory of the Fourteenth Army has been an outstanding 
feat of war. The defence and the supply of Imphal, for 
instance, will find its way into military text-books as 
the outstanding example of the acceptance of air supply 
as the only line of communication to a major force—an 
acceptance justified by victory. 

If you look at a map of the Burma-India border, you 
see three wavs into India from Burma. The first is along 
the coast north of Akyab—in the territory known as 
Arakan—and the second is 150 miles to the north-east, 
through the Imphal plain into the Indian State of Manipur. 
Between these two lie impenetrable trackless mountain 
and jungle country—-country which leads nowhere and 
where fighting is impossible. The third way from Burma 
into India is 200 miles farther north-east—along the 
Mogaung and Hukawng valleys to Ledo and the north- 
easternmost tip of India. This third way is also the way 
from India through Burma into China. 

At the beginning of the year the position on these three 
important routes was: 

Arakan. The Japs were massing their forces for a 
drive against the Fourteenth Army from Akyab up 
towards Chittagong and the coastal plains which sur- 
round the mouths of the Ganges. 

Imphal. A further and major offensive was being 
planned which would launch the Japs from their Chindwin 
River line towards Imphal and Kohima, and beyond 
these fortresses to Dimapur, where they could cut the 
railway which runs north-east to General Stilwell’s men. 

Ledo. Here General Stilwell was on the offensive, 
driving slowly and remorselessly down the Hukawng 
Valley. The crack Japanese Eighteenth Division opposing 
him was steadily being forced back towards the centre 
of North Burma, But the continued success of the 
push depended completely on the Dimapur railway, 
Stilwell’s main line of communication to his base. 
The Japs first launched their Arakan offensive, attacking 

northwards along the coastal plain. They «!<o infiltrated a 
strong column through the hills and jungle, and came round 
the back of our front line to cut all its communications, The 
British and Indian troops of the Seventh Indian Division 
were surrounded, and, according to the Jap text-book, 
would have to fight their way back, through a pass known as 
the Ngakyedauk Pass, being cut to pieces in the process. 

That we would decide not to withdraw never occurred 
to the Japs. The Seventh Division stopped where it was 








LIEUT.-GEN. A. F. P. CHRISTISON, 
COMMANDER, FIFTEENTH INDIAN 
CORPS, MADE K.B.E. 
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THE ARMY THAT WILL “REST FOR EVER IN OUR HEARTS.” 
THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE FOURTEENTH ARMY IN BURMA. 


By CHARLES GARDNER. 


and called up air supply. Along came the Dakotas and 


kept our men going by dropping supplies. The Japs were. 


puzzled. They attacked—were beaten off. They put 
up aircraft, and had them shot down-and, eventually, as 
a strong relieving force smashed down from the north to 
reopen our lines of communication into the beleaguered 
“box,” they were decisively beaten. 

Japanese Offensive Number Two—that at Imphal— 
had a much better start; the Japanese launched their 
initial attacks with three full divisions, backed up by 
medium artillery and by a number of tanks. One division 
came over the Chindwin in the south and made for Tiddim, 
which controlled the main Tiddim-Imphal road—a 150-mile 
highway along which tanks and supplies could be brought. 
The two other divisions, however, had no such line of com- 
munication behind them. They came in by jungle paths 
through the Somra tracts and emerged at Imphal and 
Kohima—a powerful force, yet a force with no proper 
line of communication and dependent on loot for its main- 
tenance. These two divisions were indeed hostages to 
fortune, for, in the end, the loot was not forthcoming and, 
with little or no supplies able to come through, they even- 
tually dissolved into unco-ordinated and starving bands 
of jungle wanderers until death overtook them. 

By the end of March the two Japanese divisions which 
had come through the Somra Hills in the north were on the 
Imphal-Kohima road, and the enemy division in the south 
had come up from Tiddim to the edge of the Imphal Plain. 
So, once more, we were in the situation of a big Fourteenth 
Army Force continuing to fight when it could no longer 
be provisioned and ammunitioned by land. Here was the 
need for air supply on a gigantic scale—a scale far bigger 
than that of Arakan, and with the fate of the whole Burma 
Front hanging in the balance. 

For three months Imphal was cut off by land, and for 
three months Dakotas—R.A.F. and U.S.A.A.F.—kept the 
British and Indian Division in action “‘ round the edges ”’ of 
the Imphal Plain. At one stage of the fight they flew in 








AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE IMPHAL-TIDDIM ROAD IN BURMA, 
NOW OPEN TO SUPPLY TRAFFIC, 


the entire 5th Indian Division from Arakan, 200 miles 
away—a feat of air transport still unique in this war. Such, 
however, was the supremacy of our fighter aircraft that, 
in the three months of the operation, we lost under 
twenty of the Dakotas, which were flying hundreds of sorties 
aday. The Japs, on their side, lost the equivalent of their 
whole Burma front-line strength of 250 to 300 aircraft. 
On the land the fighting was deadly. In the north Kohima 
was attacked by part ot the two Somra divisions, and the first 
brunt of the attack was taken by a small band of troops who 


SCENE OF A FAMOUS VICTORY IN THE KOHIMA AREA. 


were convalescing 
at this small hill 
station. Their 
stand was an epic. 
Outnumbered and, 
for a time, sur- 
rounded, they held 
on gallantly until 
reinforcements 
arrived. 

At Imphal the 
Japanese were on 
the hills which en- 
circle this saucer- 
like plain. All 
around the rim of 
the saucer, battle 
was joined. Our 
whole _ offensive 
Air Force’ was 
thrown in. 
Through Apriland 
May the struggle 
went on, but the 
Fourteenth Army, 
and its air line of 
supply, held. Not 
one Jap set footon 
the Imphal Plain, LIEUT.-GENERAL M. G. N. STOPFORD, 
and in the northern COMMANDER, THIRTY-THIRD INDIAN 
sector, the two CORPS, MADE K.C.B. 
divisions, denied 
their plunder of the paddy-fields, began to show signs of dis- 
integration. The time had come for counter-attack. The mon- 
soon had already begun, and the air route to Imphal was 
being hampered by weather. The Kohima-Imphal road had 
to be opened. So at the beginning of June, the 2nd British 
Division attacked southwards trom Kohima, while the 5th 
Indian Division set 
outnorth from Imphal 
to meet it. In twenty- 
two days they cleared 
the road, and the 
Japanese rout began. 

With the two 
northern divisions 
dispersed and deci- 
mated, we were able 
to concentrate on the 
division which had 
come up from Tiddim 
and the south. All 
through this monsoon 
we have been driving 
this unhappy division 
back towards Tiddim. 
Our men, advancing 
two miles a day 
through the drench 
of the rain, body-deep 
in mud, and over 
swollen and_ bridge- 
less streams, have 
fought back towithin 20 milesof the town, and 130miles south- 
ward from Imphal. Elsewhere we are firmly back on the line 
of the Chindwin River. The big Japanese invasion bid against 
India has failed, and the cost to the enemy has been, counting 
his reinforcements, the smashing of four of his best divisions. 

Concurrently with this, our own offensive in North 
Burma, designed to free the Himalayan hump air route 
to China from fighter interference, and to provide also a 
land link to China, has gone brilliantly. Stilwell, con- 
fident that we could safely guard his vital Dimapur railway 
at its danger-spot north cf Kohima, pushed on, and our 
combined Air Forces never stopped hitting the supplies to 
the Jap 18th Division opposing him. 

Then, out of the blue, came the British Chindits! That 
wonderful airborne invasion of theirs, 200 miles behind the 
turbulent front line of Imphal, and slap across Jap com- 
munications to their troops fighting against Stilwell. Other 
Chindit columns, and one column of American troops, 
walked in to join them, and the enemy were caught between 
Stilwell in the north and the Chindits to the south and along 
their western flank. It was a wonderful operation, mag- 
nificently planned by Mountbatten, Wingate, and by the 
American airman, Colonel Philip Cochran. 

The result : Stilwell captured Mogaung, Kamaung and 
Myitkvina, the big Burmese towns on which the Japs based 
their opposition to the drive on China. Stilwell, now fein- 
forced and spearheaded by the British 36th Division, is 
pushing down the Mandalay railway and also towards 
Bhamo and the old Burma Road, 80 miles on. 

Yet the most important immediate result of this has 
been the capture of the Jap airfields around Myitkyina. 
It was from these airfields that the Jap fighters menaced 
the troop-carrier aircraft engaged in the great task of flying 
supplies over the hump of the Himalayas into China—our 
only link with China, and the most amazing air line in the 
world. From now on, the hump is free and the route can 
be moved south over kinder country. 

All this has gone on in 1944, when, as Admiral Mount- 
batten recently said: “‘ Material for our amphibious opera- 
tions was taken for urgent operations elsewhere, and we 
were told to carry on with what we had.” 

Soon, we hope, we will have the amphibious equipment, 
but one thing is certain—-the deeds of the men of the Four- 
teenth Army, most of whom have been fighting the Jap 
since 1941, will, as Mr. Churchill so recently said, “ rest 
for ever in our hearts.” 





LIEUT.-GEN. G. SCOONES, COMMANDER, 
FOURTEENTH CORPS, MADE K.B.E. 
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A ROCKET SHIP, OF THE TYPE USED WITH SUCH SUCCESS DURING THE INVASION 
OF NORMANDY. THESE CRAFT MOUNT MACHINE-GUNS AND ROCKET RACKS. 


British rocket craft, which made their operational début in Sicily, were used on a large scale during the 

landing in Normandy. They are known in the Navy as “ pipe-racks” from their curious outline. The 

originator of this new weapon is Colonel H. F. Langley, who, shortly before the Dieppe raid in 1942, 

began to work out the theory of applying massed fire power to coastal targets from afloat. This powerful 
weapon has only recently been taken off the secret list. 


THE FIRST BRITISH JET-PROPELLED AIRCRAFT: THE FIRST OF ITS TYPE TO BE PROPELLED 
BY A GAS TURBINE ENGINE JET. 
Air Commodore Frank Whittle was the English inventor of jet propulsion, and the designs were brought 
out by his Power Jets, Ltd. The airframe was designed and built by the Gloster Aircraft Co., and the 
turbines were designed and built in the United States. This type of aircraft flew for the first time on 
May 15, 1941, when it was piloted by the late Flight Lieut. P. E. G. Sayer, chief test pilot of the 
Gloster Aircraft Company. 


THE BOEING B-29 SUPER-FORTRESS HAS DOUBLE BOMB BAYS: LOOKING FORWARD ALONG 
. THE UNDER-PORTION OF THE B-29’S FUSELAGE. 

It was only revealed recently that the B-29 Super-Fortress has double bomb bays, and our photograph 

shows how the under-portion of the world’s largest bomber looks when the bomb-bay doors open. It was 

Super-Fortresses that on more than one occasion carried the war to the Japanese mainland, bombing 

industrial areas in the general vicinity of Yawata, on the island of Kyushu, southernmost of the Japanese 
mainland islands. Tokyo itself was bombed in 1942. 


PRINCE CHARLES, COUNT OF FLANDERS, BROTHER OF KING LEOPOLD, HAS BEEN ELECTED 


FLYING FORTRESSES-—-THE B-I7 TYPE-—-CARRY THEIR OWN LIFEBOATS: OUR PHOTOGRAPH 
THRONE, 


SHOWS HOW THE LIFEBOAT IS SLUNG BENEATH THE FUSELAGE. REGENT OF THE KINGDOM OF BELGIUM: PRINCE CHARLES ON THE 


The United States Army Air Force has developed & 'lifeboat- which can be <aivisd under the fuselage of At a recent meeting of the Belgian Parliament, Prince Charles, Count of Flanders, was elected Regent 

a B-17 Fivine Foriress. The boat is released by the bomb mechanism zad is supported in its descent to of the Kingdom of Belgium until such time as his brother, King Leopold of the Belgians, ceases to be a 

the sea by three parachutes. It comtains fuel, a mast and sails, water stills, stoves, food and heating risoner of the Germans. Until a few days before his election, the Count of Flanders—who has lost a 

equipment. In it the crew can travel as many as 1500 miles in comparative comfort, and it has proved i in the war—was a member of the Belgian Forces of the Interior, and for some time disappeared into 
a great success. the High Ardennes. The Gestapo searched for him in vain. 
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THE END OF DOVER’S SHELLING ORDEAL: “HELLFIRE CORNER” CELEBRATES. 


RESIDENTS OF DOVER STANDING ON MILITARY HILL: 
IN THE CROSS-CHANNEL BATTLE HAD BEEN FIRED. 
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DOVER’S FLAG FLIES AGAIN : THE MAYOR, ALDERMAN J- R. CAIRNS (LEFT), ABOUT TO RAISE 
THE TOWN FLAG OVER THE TOWN HALL. 
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RESIDENTS SHELTERING IN THE FAMOUS DOVER CAVES A SHORT WHILE BEFORE 
*) LouD-SPEAKERS ANNOUNCED THE CAPTURE OF ALL GERMAN CROSS-CHANNEL GUNS. 
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>, THE HISTORIC NOTICE, ANNOUNCING THE CAPTURE OF THE CALAIS GUNS, BEING es s *“ EVACUATION "’ OF I ER’S CAVES: THE PEOPLE STREAM OUT TO CELEBRATE DOVER’S 
READ BY THE INHABITANTS OF “‘ HELLFIRE CORNER.” 4 LIBERATION-—AFTER A FOUR-YEARS ORDEAL. 


** Hellfire Corner ''—Dover, Folkestone, Deal, dancing and singing, and people streamed from the caves when they heard the news. 
Dover has had 2226 shells, killing 107, seriously injuring 200, and slightly injuring 
221. The first German shell burst in the vicinity of Dover on August 12, 1940, and 
the worst bombardment of all was on Tuesday, September 26, when Dover had, in 
five hours, 63 shells. Deal and Folkestone, although the casualties were much lower, 
and Ramsgate has been badly knocked about. 


Atter a four-years ordeal, the people of 
Ramsgate, and the neighbouring villages—celebrated, on September 30, their release 
from the cross-Channel bombardment by German guns. The people of Dover cheered 
when, soon after ten o'clock, loud-speakers gave the following message: ‘* The Mayor 
has received official information that all the long-range guns on the other side of 
the Channel have now been captured.’’ The inhabitants gathered in the streets, have suffered extensive damage, 
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LORD JUSTICE LUXMOORE. 
A Judge of the Chancery 
Division from 1929 to 1938, and 
a Lord Justice of Appeal since 
1938, the Rt. Hon. Lord Justice 
Luxmoore died on Septem- 
ber 25. Renowned as a Rugby 
footballer in his youth, he 
layed for England against 

tland in 1900 and against 

Wales in 1901. 


of the 83rd _ Division, 
Ninth Army. Lieut. 


finally took charge of 
prisoners. 


IN BURMA——MAJOR FRANK G. BLAKER, THE H.L.I, 


Captain (temporary Major) Blaker, the Highland Light 
Infantry (attached the 9th Gurkha Rifles, Indian Army), 
advanced ahead of his company in the Taungni area, 
Burma, in spite of severe wounds in the arm, and, single- 
handed, charged an enemy gun position. He continued 
to cheer his men on whilst lying mortally wounded on 
the ground, and the objective was successfully captured. 
Major Blaker was educated at Taunton School, Somerset, 
and our photograph shows him as a Cadet. 
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TWO B.B.C. WAR CORRESPONDENTS WHO WERE AT 
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LIEUT. SAMUEL MAGILL. 
The man who induced 20,000 
Germans to surrender to his 
twenty men in France is Lieut. 
Samuel Magill, a twenty-four- 
year-old reconnaissance officer 

U.S. 
Magill 
made all the arrangements, = 
the 
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ARNHEM : 
GUY BYAM, TELLING THEIR STORY AT BROADCASTING HOUSE, 


THE 


LIEUT.-GEN. G. G. SIMONDS. 
General Simonds, of the Cana- 
dian Army, has m made a 
Companion of the Order of the 
Bath for gallant and distin- 
guished services in Normandy. 
Major-General T. G. Rennie has 
received a like award. General 
Simonds led the Canadian 
Division in Sicily. He arrived 
in England in 1939. 


SIR THOMAS SHEEPSHANKS. 
Co-author of the White Paper on 
social insurance, which is to include 
the entire population, Sir Thomas 
Sheepshanks is Deputy-Secretary, 
Ministry of Home Security. He 
entered the Ministry of Health in 
1919, and became Under-Secretary, 


Ministry of Home Security, in 1941. j 


SIR JULIEN CAHN. 
The well-known sportsman and 
philanthropist, Sir Julian Cahn, died 
on September 26, at the age of sixty- 
two. In 1930 he gave Newstead 
Abbey, the home of the Byrons, to 
Nottingham, and hospitals and other 
institutions in the district were largely 

supported by him. 


STANLEY MAXTED (LEFT) 


The B.B.C. had two War Correspondents with our Airborne Force at Amhem; they were Stanley 
Maxted and Guy Byam, who were flown straight to England to tell the world the story of our 


Maxted was 


dropped with 


the troops on the first day, 
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THE 


GENERAL MACK SCOBIE. 
The recently appointed G.O.C., 
Greece, is meral Scobie, 
formerly G.O.C., Malta. He 
became a Brigade Major in 
1918, was an instructor at the 
Royal Military College, Aus- 
tralia, 1932-35, and in 1939 
he was Deputy-Director for 
Mobilisation. He commanded 
the Tobruk fortress in 1941. 


SIR WILLIAM JOWITT. 
Co-author with Sir Thomas Sheep- 
shanks of the White Paper on social 
insurance, Sir William Jowitt has 
been Minister without Portfolio since 
1943. He was Attorney-General from 
1929-32 ; Solicitor-General from 1940- 
42, and Paymaster-General in 1942. 
M.P, (Lab.) for Ashton-under-Lyne. 


M. RENE MASSIGLI. 
The newly-appointed French Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, M. Rene 
Massigli, is now in this country. 
Formerly Commissioner for Foreign 
Affairs in the Algiers Adminis- 
tration, he has been one of General 
de Gaulle’s closest collaborators. He 


CAPT. 


cord Arundell of Wardour, the 
Wiltshirs i 
wounde. 
at Dunkirk and was recently 
repatriated, has died in hospital. 
He succeeded to the barony as 
the 16th Baron in Marc! 
Lord Arundell was unmarried, 
and the title becomes extinct. 
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PUBLIC EYE TO-DAY. 
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LORD ARUNDELL 
OF WARDOUR. 


MAJ.-GEN. SIR G. YOUNG- 
HUSBAND. 
Keeper of the Jewel House, 
Tower of London, Major- 
General Sir George Young- 
husband died on Sept. 30, aged 
85. Sir George’s real passion was 
active soldiering, and during 
his forty years on the active 
list he served in almost every 
war of ours on various fronts. 


Regiment, who was 
and taken prisoner 


h 1939. 


EXPLOSIVES 
BYWATER, 


AWARDED THE G.c. 
FACTOR Y—MR. RICHARD A. 


The accidental detonation of about 20 Ibs. of a sensitive 
and powerful explosive wrecked a large building one 
morning last February, and beneath the débris lay between 
2000 Ibs. and 3000 Ibs. of the same explosive in a most 
critical, because disturbed, condition. Bywater, Factory 
Development Officer, voluntecred to remove the explosive, 
and it was not until he had assured himself that the worst 
danger had passed that he allowed a small band of volun- 
teers to help him. 


THE NEW 


LORD MAYOR OF LONDON-—-SIR FRANK ALEXANDER, AND LADY ALEXANDER. 


SIR FRANK IS ALDERMAN OF ALDGATE. 


At a Common Hall in Guildhall on 


September 29, Sir Frank Alexander, Alderman of Aldgate and 


Chairman of the Baltic Mercantile and Shipping Exchange, was chosen as Lord Mayor of London 


for the coming civic year. 
City of London from 1940-41. 


He will take office on 
In the European war of 1914-18 he was Captain and Adjutant of 


November 9. Sir Frank was Sheriff for the 
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OUR ADVANCE IN ITALY: GREEK TROOPS 
OF THE BIGHTH ARMY CAPTURE RIMINI. 
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RIMINI, ADRIATIC COAST TOWN, FELL TO GREEK INFANTRY ON SEPTEMBER 21: GREEK +. 
TROOPS ENTERING THE TOWN TO “MOP UP” ANY REMAINING GERMANS: { 
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4 THIS CHURCH, ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF RIMINI, WAS BOMBED AND SHELLED WHILST 
BEING USED AS AN OBSERVATION POST BY THE ENEMY. 


Zé 


MULES CARRYING FODDER UP THE SIDE OF A HILL--WHERE WHEELED TRANSPOR 
COULD NOT MOVE-IN THE RIMINI AREA, 


USED AS A STATIC ANTI-TANK GUN: A GERMAN MARK IV. TANK BACKED INTO 
THE ROOM OF A HOUSE NORTH OF THE RIVER MARANO, 
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THE ADVANCE TOWARDS THE RUBICON: 25-POUNDER GUNS LEADING A CONVOY a THE GREEKS IN’ RIMINI: INFANTRYMEN DURING HOUSE-TO-HOUSE ‘“‘ MOPPING UP.” 
OF BREN-CARRIERS, TROOP- AND AMMUNITION-CARRIERS, ALONG A MOUNTAIN ROAD, ; THE GREEK INFANTRY WAS SUPPORTED BY TANKS DURING THE ATTACK ON RIMINI. 


Rimini, the gateway to the eastern side of the Po Basin, was captured by Greek from the east bank of the River Fiumicino along its broad course between the 
troops of the Eighth Army, who advanced to the River Marecchia while the Germans Adriatic coast and Savignano, about six miles inland. Savignano itself has been 
were still in the outskirts of the town. This important capture took place. on cleared of the enemy. Farther inland, in the hill country between the Rivers Rubicon 
September 21, since when, in bad weather, our advance in this Adriatic sector has and Fiumicino, Eighth Army forces have occupied several villages. On the Fifth 
gone on steadily against stubborn enemy resistance. Along the entire Eighth Army Army front the Germans have been counter-attacking, and some severe fighting has 
front heavy rain has made movement difficult, but the Germans have been forced been taking place north of Florence. 
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3.—THE HON. FRANCES PERKINS, U.S. SECRETARY OF LABOUR : 


The Hon. Frances Perkins, the first and only woman member of the United States 
Cabinet, has held the position of Secretary of Labour since her appointment more 
Having devoted her career to the protection of the working 


than ten years ago. 
Cabinet in 1933 was to 


classes, her first act on 
formulate a system of fact-finding about 
reorganisation of the U.S. Employment Serv 
Boston, Massachusetts, on April 10, 1882, at 
women were frowned upon. Nevertheless, upon 
famous Hull House welfare centre in Chicago, where she put in six 
work trudging the streets on a series of inspections of tenements and sweatshops. 


joining President Roosevelt's 
unemployment, which she followed by a 
Perkins was born at 
a period when business careers for 
school she went to the 
months’ hard 


Frances 


leaving 
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STATES. 


EQUIVALENT TO OUR MINISTER OF LABOUR, MR. ERNEST BEVIN. 


To gain more training in social science, she took post-graduate studies in sociology 
University of Chicago, the University of Pennsylvania, and 
New York City, the last institution on a 


which she joined Roosevelt's Cabinet, 


and economics at the 
Columbia University in 
fellowship. In 1933, the year in 
the American Women's Association awarded her a medal for eminent achievements. 
Although workers in American public life, often 
remaining at her Washington desk until midnight, her colleagues describe her as 
‘** surprisingly feminine.'’ She has large brown eyes and vivacious hands. In 1913 
she was married to Paul Wilson, a financier, and they have a daughter,. Suzanne, 
(An exclusive portrait by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa.) 


working at 
President 


known as one of the hardest 


who lives in New York City 
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THE .PFLAME-THROWERS OF THE SUN. 


CCORDING to the eleven-year plan, the sun- 
spots should now begin to rise to their greatest 
strength on the Sun’s disc. When a lean period 
ends, it should at once be followed by one when the 
Sun is never free from spots—a hundred at once, some- 
times. But there is sometimes a pause before the 
curtain goes up. No formula which represents the 
changes in the numbers of sunspots observed in the 
past, and which might be used to predict them in 
the future, has been obtained. It is not unlikely 
that the sunspot disturbances are inherently only 
roughly periodic. 
Furthermore, as the 
late Lord Rayleigh 
once said of life, 
none can certainly 
say what a _ sun- 


spot is. 
None the less, a 
period of sunspot 


maximum, such as 
is now approaching, 
is always welcomed 
by the observers who 
command the astro- 
nomical _ telescopes, 
because of the oppor- 
tunity afforded *to 
add some new frag- 
ments to the mosaic 
of knowledge accu- 
mulated, both as to 
their character and 
to the periodicity 
which was first dis- 
closed by Schwabe 
just a year more 
than a century ago. 
It is a task for the 
photographing _ tele- 
scopes, and it is 
possibly superfluous 
to say that the 
levelling of a small 
telescope at the 
Sun’s naked disc is 
dangerous. Sir 
William Herschel lost 
the sight of one 
eye in looking at 
the Sun through 
an imperfectly 
screened lens. 

The brightness of the Sun long proved an impedi- 
ment to examination. of the solar prominences, the 
enormous tongues of flame standing out from the 
Sun’s limb and often reaching very great heights. 
They were readily observed only at total eclipses, 
when the Moon covers the Sun’s disc and discloses 
them; and though as long ago as 1868 Lockyer 
and Janssen independently disclosed that it was 
possible to reveal them by the aid of the spectro- 
scope at any time, photography of them has been 
achieved by the much more recent invention of the 
spectro-heliograph. The only spectro-heliograph in 
this country is at the Solar Physics Observatory, 
Cambridge. In the United States, observatories have 
been more lavishly equipped, and at Mount Wilson 
a new classification of solar prominences has been 
made, dividing them into six types, with supple- 
mentary varieties. This elaborates the simpler 
classification of Evershed, who was content with two 
groups. One main group included small prominences 
in the form of rockets, bright jets and arches, as well 
as those in which there were indications of metallic 
gases. These outbursts can usually be definitely 
connected with a sunspot, and more particularly 
the young and active spots. Old spots are less effusive. 
Evershed’s other main group embraced the large, 
massive forms, long groups, pyramids, and columns. 
These types are rarely, if ever, associated with spots ; 
they are usually long-lived, but frequently break up 
suddenly, and are then classed as eruptive prominences. 

The Mount Wilson Solar Observatory has raised 
the two divisions to six, namely: Active, Eruptive, 
Sunspot, Tornado, and Quiescent, with an additional 
class of Coronal prominences. These last form in 
the Corona, the aureole of pearly-white light about 
the Sun extending far beyond it, and so faint and 
tenuous that no way has been found to reveal it at 
any other time than at a total eclipse. The so-called 
coronal streamers appear to form in this transcendent 


THE LIFE-STORY OF AN ERUPTIVE PROMINENCE WHICH ASCENDED 
PHOTOGRAPHED IN CALCIUM LIGHT BY THE SPECTRO-HELIOGRAPH. 


By E. S, ‘GREW. 


realm and to rain down on the solar surface to different 
centres of attraction, and so to become associated 
closely with, it may be, sunspots. 

Commoner than these, but susceptible to linkage 
with them, are the class of Active Prominences, 
by far the most prevalent and occurring from pole 
to pole, unlike the sunspots, which are confined to 
zones, limited in their occupied area of about 30 degs. 
on either side of the Sun’s equator. The Active 
Prominence class- glides into the Eruptive class. 
Of these, three kinds are apparent: those which 








THE WHOLE OF THE SUN’S LIMB, PHOTOGRAPHED. IN 
HYDROGEN LIGHT, SHOWING ABOUT A DOZEN PROMINENCES. 


(Photographs reproduced by courtesy of the Solar Physics Observatory, 
Cambridge University.) 


resemble active prominences pulled into a sunspot 
area; eruptive arches; and others, more intimately 
associated with a sunspot area, which rise to a great 
height and disappear far above the Sun’s surface. 
They may become 60,000 miles high; exceptionally, 
five times as much. Only sixty-five of these ephemeral 
skyscrapers are catalogued; but they may number 
as many as 400 a year. The third and most important 
division is that of the Sunspot prominences. They 
may be cap prominences, like a low, close cap over a 


AT THE RATE OF 300 MILES A SECOND FOR SEVERAL DAYS; 


sunspot ; or, the other extreme, coronal prominences, 
which, as already described, originate in the corona 
and in streamers appear to converge on the spot, 
arriving in straight lines or looped. Prominences of 
the common active type in the sunspot zones may 
imitate the coronals in being drawn in towards 
spots; others rise and sink back in a loop; others 
yet break into a spray and fade away. Some might 
be taken for small lumps of the chromosphere which 
have been ejected or arrive from other prominences 
in the sunspot area. To crown all, coronal clouds will 
form from above the 
area and rain down 
on it. It will be 
evident that the 
association between 
prominences and sun- 
spots, when the spots 
arrive like paratroops 
in force, cannot be 
. ignored ; and a pro- 
minence will some- 
times appear as the 
herald of a _ spot, 
where the spot hasnot 
then declared itself. 

As, however, 
there are years when 
not a sunspot is to 
be seen, but promi- 
nences are, the com- 
mon active variety 
retains its  supe- 
riority in numbers 
and is at no loss for 
streamers in the 
chromosphere. In 
this respect they 
resemble the coronal 
streamers, which will 
appear, as if from 
nowhere, 9000 miles 
above, and brighten- 
ing as they approach 
the chromosphere, fall 
haphazard into it. 
It is a relief to turn 
from these bewilder- 
ing inter - relations 
among prominences 
to others more dis- 
tinctive. Among 
them a natural 
priority might be claimed for the quiescent bonfires 
which remain unaltered for hours at a time, and have 
been compared to haystacks surrounded with a 
palisade of withies each 1200 miles wide. Surges, 
such as appear in sunspot areas, are smaller than the 
haystacks, and the biggest of them subside in an 
hour or less. 

Tornadoes form a class by themselves with two 
kinds, the Columnar and the Skeleton.. The first 
are twisted columns of flame, so dense that only 
one side is visible, and forming from 3000 to 4000 miles 
of incandescence. They may exceptionally attain 
five times that height. Their name well conveys 
their appearance, when from the twisting vortex 
a faint smoke-like cloud ascends as if the firework 
had exploded. This aspect has suggested a com- 
parison with the dust devils of the desert, but unlike 
them, they may last for days. A skeleton tornado is 
‘much more slender and is bifurcated like the letter Y. 
Of the more massive type, one was observed 
which ascended at the rate of 300 miles a second to 
500,000 miles before fading away. 

Sunspots, facule—the bright granules on the 
Sun's mottled surface—and prominences all increase, 
multiply, diminish, and increase again in cycles, 
though the three may not coincide in their epoch of 
greater or less display. There is another connection 
derived from the corona. We cannot say that the 
corona rotates as they do, or that it rotates with the 
Sun, or with a rotation of its own. But we do know 
that it changes its form in some sort of sympathy 
with the sunspots and prominences. When they are 
many, then the silver petals of the coronal sunflower 
are many also; when few, the petals are folded down 
like wings. Corona spot and prominence all have 
their part in the Sun’s metabolism; and share its 
influence, however exerted, on changing electrical 
conditions of the Earth, even to the provision of 
magnetic storms which damp the wireless 
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THE FIRST AIRBORNE VENTURE: CLODION’S 
SUGGESTED MONUMENTS FOR THE EVENT. 
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1783), FLOATING OVER THE SEINE AND THE CHAMP DE MARS; 
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THE SECOND OF CLODION’S TWO MODELS MADE IN TWO SHADES OF ~ of Art of New 
TERRACOTTA, FOR THE PROPOSED TUILERIES MONUMENT. NOW THE York bulletins 
: 

PROPERTY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART OF NEW YORK. 
Mr. Preston 

HEIGHT, 44 INCHES. fi 

aniniiieainnaees - -- ———————=——<—+§ Remington 
writes: “It was 


not until 1783 that man finally rose from the earth and, with a certain degree of security, 
floated through space. . This first took place on October 19 in a captive balloon in the 
Réveillon garden. ... This ascension was followed immediately on the same day by two others, 
in which Pilatre was joined in the gallery by a young Réveillon official ... and a major in the 
infantry, the Marquis d’Arlandes. Thus was the public prepared for the spectacular ascension 
of November 21 in which Pilatre and d’Arlandes became the first human beings to ascend 
in a free balloon. The balloon remained in the air for about half an hour and 
landed nearly five miles away." Benjamin Franklin, then American Minister in Paris, has 
given an account of the event and describes the method by which the balloon was inflated : 
“Its bottom was open, and in the middle of the Opening was fixed a kind of Basket Grate 
in which Faggots and Sheaves of Straw were burnt. The Air rarefied in passing thro’ this 
Flame rose in the Balloon, swell’d out its sides and fill'd it. ... As the Flame slackens, the 





TWO EARLY ASCENSIONS: (LEFT) A HOT-AIR BALLOON, CARRYING PILATRE AND D’ARLANDES (NOVEMBER 21, 
(RIGHT) A HYDROGEN-GAS BALLOON, 

CARRYING CHARLES AND ROBERT 
1783), ASCENDING 
FROM THE CIRCULAR BASIN IN 


A DETAIL OF CLODION’S MODEL (SHOWN LEFT). 
AIDED BY CHERUBIC CHILDREN, UNTIL FINALLY THE 
ZOLUS BLOWS THE BALLOON ONWARD, WHILE ON THE OTHER, FAME TRUMPETS THE EVENT TO THE WORLD. 
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ONE OF THE TWO MODELS SUBMITTED BY CLODION (1738-1814) FOR THE 
PROPOSED TUILERIES MONUMENT TO COMMEMORATE THE DISCOVERY OF 
THE PRINCIPLE OF LIGHTER-THAN-AIR FLYING. HEIGHT, ABOUT 24 IN. 








PORTRAYS CLOUDS CURLING 


THIS, THE UPPER PART, 


BALLOON IS INFLATED. ON ONE SIDE 


rarefied Air cools and condenses, the Bulk of the Balloon diminishes and it begins to descend."’ 
Franklin also discussed the ascension made, on December 1, 1783, by Charles and Robert in 
a hydrogen-gas balloon. He tells us that the balloon was “*. . . a Globe of 26 feet [in] 
diameter. ... A very handsome triumphal Car will be suspended to it.... There is 
room... for a little Table to be placed between them [the passengers] on which they can 
write and keep their Journal... ."" This same Franklin, about a month later, made an 
astounding prophecy when he wrote to a friend: ‘‘ It appears as you observe, to be a Dis- 
covery of great Importance, and what may possibly give a new Turn to human Affairs. 
Convincing Sovereigns of the Folly of Wars, may perhaps be one Effect of it : since it will be 
impracticable for the most potent of them to guard his Dominions. Five Thousand Balloons 
capable of raising two Men each, would not cost more than Five Ships of the Line: And 
where is the Prince who can afford so to cover his Country with Troops for its Defense, as 
that Ten Thousand Men descending from the Clouds, might not in many Places do an infinite 
deal of Mischief, before a Force could be brought together to repell them?" As a result of 
the popular interest in these, and other, balloon ascents, Louis XVI. decided to erect a 
monument to commemorate the discovery of the principle of lighter-than-air flying. Many 
of the leading French sculptors of the day submitted designs, among which were the two by 
Clodion, illustrated here. Unfortunately, the idea of erecting the monument was abandoned 
as, with balloon ascensions multiplying all over Europe, the spectacular newness of the 
discovery soon wore off, and Louis's enthusiasm waned. (Reproductions by Courtesy of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York.) 
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FICTION OF THE MONTH. 





HIS time Mr. Joyce Cary has got the bit between his -teeth. Perhaps it was 
his own title that suggested the equine metaphor; but in any case ‘“ The 
Horse’s Mouth”’ (Michael Joseph; tos. 6d.) is frankly a riot. I do not venture to say 
it will delight everyone, but those who do not lap it up had better leave it alone—it is not 
the sort of book to be half-enjoyed. Fortunately, Mr. Cary has paved the way for it, 
and his readers know by this time whether Gulley Jimson and his Sara are their cup of 
tea. But so far the tone has been (one now discovers with surprise) almost staid. Now 
the word has passed to Gulley himself, and we are all at once in a larger air, even though 
its smell may be still more dubious. 

Gulley Jimson is a disreputable old painter, on his uppers, and rightly so—in fact, 
he is just out of gaol when the book opens, with every qualification for getting back in double- 
quick time. His dearest friend would be a fool to trust him round the corner, and he 
makes no bones about it, in a genial way. But as a painter he is sincere to the point of 
lunacy. Whether he is good or not, one can’t judge; early Jimsons have reached the 
point of being collected, but he now despises that manner, and has taken to painting 
immense Biblical scenes on walls. Quoting Blake the while, haranguing voluminously, 
and supporting himself by shifts whose crookedness is half-redeemed by thcir impudence. 

Now, we have had the amoral artist in literature often enough, the man whose soul 
and conscience are absorbed by his creative activity. But he is usually rather a grim 
figure. Those who write about him take art so solemnly. There is nothing of that kind, 
nothing ewsthetic-sanctimonious, about Gulley Jimson. Art may be his passion, but he 
has no more respect for it, in the Flaubert and Henry James style, than for anything else— 
only an abounding gusto, a ruthless vigour. He is a gallant old bird in his way: getting 
on for seventy, down and out, yet neither daunted nor embittered ; at the same time one 
can’t be sorry for him, as it is all entirely his fault, and he has done nothing all his life but 
what he chose. There is nothing for it but to like him for his enjoyment. 

As for what happens—it would be in vain to try and record his ups and downs. Or to 
describe his relationship with old Sara Monday. This is one of the most original ‘* love- 
stories ’’ in fiction, if you can 
call it a love-story : racy and 
disreputable, and the real stuff, 
and in its way engaging—like 
a genre piece by a _ very 
Flemish old master. They are 
a pair, and I had better not 
tell you how they part. 
There is no getting out of it 
that Gulley is a buffoon. His 
richest extravagance — his 
illicit tenancy of a patron’s 
flat in co-partnership with an 
equally mad sculptor—touches 
the very heights of farce. But 
he is also a free spirit, and 
perhaps a genius. So one can 
stand a good deal of his com- 
pany ; he makes one conscious 
of the glory of life. 

“The Locusts” (Gol- 
lancz ; 12s. 6d.) is an extreme- 
ly long novel, such as they 
produce in America; and a 
great deal of it is taken up 
with close description of those 
repellent insects and_ their 
hideous ways. They have 
descended on a Kansas valley, 
where pioneers of many sects 
and races converge, to find 
themselves the prey of a horror 
that stupefies the imagination 
and will—a scourge so dire, so 
loathsome and apparently in- 
exhaustible, that there seems 
no choice but to flee or com- 
mit suicide. They are not 
weaklings — these Russian 
Mennonites, Latter-Day Saints 
and farmers from oppressed 


Europe—but this time they in captivity, at nine weeks of age. Above we show 


can’t takeit. This is beyond apparently rather larger than its mother. 
reason. and the parents, ‘“ Jack” and “ Jill,” have been 

Then the wandering 
preacher Jeremiah proclaims a 
miracle. The land is theirs ; God meant it for them, and they must fight forit. And if they 
all fight to their last breath, God will destroy the locusts. And so it proves; and each of 
them finds something in the struggle, beyond mere victory. I dare not say that Mr. Schrag’s 
epic is not too long. But the canvas is well filled, and it has variety as well as tension. 

Mr. Clewes is tense and short. In ‘‘ The Violent Friends ’’ (Michael Joseph; 8s. 6d.) 
he writes of Swift in his days of failure, as the bitter Dean of St. Patrick’s. We are shown 
the man who fought for hated Ireland with his Drapier Letters, who was Stella’s “‘ violent 
friend’ through a lifetime, and half-betrayed her and his own pride for Hester van 
Homrigh, to the wretchedness of all three. It is a moving and careful study. 

Mr. Lovat Dickson’s ‘* Out of the West Land ”’ (Collins; 10s. 6d.) tells how Richard 
Danby went to Canada to retrieve the family fortunes. He was sensitive and belligerent, 
and took some hard knocks, and in the end fell in love with this new, vast, glorious country. 
He also fell in love with Elaine, and then things went wrong. She loved him back, and 
yet went to England and married another man, and when they meet again Richard is a 
pilot in the Canadian Air Force. So many hopes and visions, and so short an expectation 
of life. Richard and Elaine are fallible young people, Elaine almost too much so. But 
their characters and loves are not the main theme. The real theme is Canada, that land 
of promise. 

““Grand Parade" (Bodley Head; 10s. 6d.) is Canada again, but in another shape : 
Nova Scotia during the Napoleonic wars. Ruffling young men privateer, and duel, and sigh 
for the Beauty of Halifax, fair Anne Cochrane. And the years pass, the town grows, and 
she is still as lovely; and young Paul-Marie, who has run off to join the French, comes 
back no less devoted; and Charnisay Cochrane loves Paul-Marie till her last breath. 
G. B. Lancaster has a romantic and fluent pen. 

Cecil Roberts also deals out romance with liberality—it would be unkind to say wallows 
in it. Tunis, Palermo, Crete—an enigmatic liaison, a charming, though misguided, Fascist, 
sweet girl guerillas—*t So Immortal a Flower” (Hodder and Stoughton ; ros. 6d.) has all 
these attractions and then some. You would hardly believe it. 

In * Wild River ” (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.), Anna Louise Strong writes of the Dnieper Dam : 
how a young tough helped to build it and became socialised, and how, ten years after, he 
had to wreck it and return to his boyhood’s * Lair,” though in a very different spirit. The 
early chapters, with their unregenerate Stepan, are the best reading ; afterwards there is 
more moral than human interest. 

‘ Secrets Can't be Kept ” (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.) is Mr. Punshon at his most atmospheric, 
full of dark deeds and fateful, enigmatic women. There is more than one corpse, 
besides a heap of jewels and the dramatic finale we expect. Not much detection, 


Yut we get on nicely. Jon. 








MONTHS. “ JILL” 


incubation by “ Jill’’ was about eight days. 
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ARCHITECTS OF TO-MORROW. 


| hg all the town-planning which confronts the responsible authorities, none, probably, 

can be more difficult than that of Oxford ; for the Colleges and University buildings 
round which the old city grew up now lie in the middle of a big and expanding industrial 
town. The situation has already given birth to controversy, and undoubtedly fresh fuel 
will be added to the flames by the appearance of Lawrence Dale’s ‘‘ Towarps: A PLAN 
FOR Oxrorp City” (Faber; 6s.). The witty architect-author does not pull his punches 
as he sets forth his argument. That argument, briefly, is that to the eye of the architect, 
St. Clement’s represents Oxford’s great opportunity. ‘‘ Here, if anywhere, should 
Oxford bring all its force to bear on the achievement of a building worthy to rank with 
any of the past.’’ (Mr. Dale uses the term ‘‘ a building,” not to denote one edifice, but 
in the fuller meaning of the act of constructing or erecting.) The one snag, he admits, 
is traffic congestion, and it is here that he runs foul of many critics. For his solution is 
the making of a roadway, which he calls The Mall, along the southernmost fringe of Christ 
Church Meadow. He believes it can be done with advantage and sets forth his case with 
an enthusiasm and competence that few will deny. “‘ The merit of the Mall is that 
everyone gains by it: it integrates the University and leaves it in peace ; it joins up the 
severed town by a new and delightful link ; it by-passes a large portion of the through 
traffic ; it provides long-needed circulation ; and gives the visitor and the whole com- 
munity the enjoyment of the Meadow and a new view of the dreaming spires. . . . It 
puts St. Clement’s and St. Ebbes’ on the map for future development and preserves the 
ancient city.” Mr. Dale’s sketch of this emphasises his advocacy. 

We do not hear so much in this war as in the last to the effect that “ the women are 
wonderful.” This is not due to lack of appreciation, merely to the fact that the women’s 
effort is now a recognised part of the whole, not a novelty as it was in 1914-18. For all 
that, not everyone realises how vast and far-reaching is that effort. This is shown in 
Peggy Scott’s ‘“‘THey Mape Invasion PossisLre”’ (Hutchinson; 15s.), which ranges 
from the women in the Services to female “captains of industry,” bus conductors, 
butchers, porters, and shipyard workers. It is all somewhat scrappily done ; inevitable, 
possibly, seeing what a wide 
range has been attempted. 
One of the best chapters in the 
book is that which tells how 
Miss Mabel Strickland carried 
on at Malta. 

How perfunctory is the 
appraisal in this book of the 
work of the individual Services 
is clearly shown by comparing 
the chapter devoted to the 
W.L.A. with Miss V. Sack- 
ville-West’s ‘THE Women’s 
Lanp’ ARMY” (Michael 
Joseph ; 5s.). Published under 
the auspices of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, dedicated to H.M. 
the Queen, it gives the story 
of the W.L.A. authoritatively, 
yet with a human touch and 
a literary flavour that make 
it a model for all such 
records. The author is an 
enthusiast ; she knows of what 
she writes; and she is not 
afraid to hand out criticism 
where she deems it due. Her 
chiding of those land-girls who 
““make guys of themselves ”’ 
isa joyousinterlude. Indeed, 
the entire book is a joy to 
read; it is so “ different,’ so 
full of the unexpected. In the 
chapter on shepherding, for 
example, one comes across 
two lines from that most 
lovely poem of Alice Meynell : 
‘**She walks, the lady of my 


‘** CORRIE,”” THE FIRST DUCK-BILL PLATYPUS TO BE BORN IN CAPTIVITY (RIGHT), AT THE AGE OF FIVE-AND-A-HALF delight, A  shepherdess of 
(LEFT) IS THE MOTHER. sheep.” Telling of milking, 
In our issue of March 25 last, we published two photographs of ‘ Corrie,’’ the first duck-bill platypus to be born Miss Sackville-West says Tess 
this unique ornithorhynchus at five-and-a-half months, of the D’Urbervilles may have 
It was in Australia that the baby platypus—a female—was born, sat pressing her brow against 
in confinement for six and seven years respectively. The the sweet-smelling flanks 


while a handsome young man 
courted her, but the land-girl 
knows it is not really like that, and that a lash in the eye from the tip of a 
matted tail can be very painful. Altogether a most informative, interesting, well- 
illustrated, and enjoyable book: the more to be recommended because all proceeds 
from its sale go to the W.L.A. Benevolent Fund. 

Left-wing politicians and their supporters have every reason to be grateful to 
Mr. Victor Gollancz. From his publishing office there issues a steady stream of cheap 
books setting forth their views and opinions, accusations and denunciations, plans and 
programmes for the reshaping of the world, for the destruction and overthrow of much 
we have been accustomed to look upon as a source of our greatness, and for the putting 
into practice of their especial gospels. These gospels are preached with fervour, often 
with consummate skill. Mr. Emanuel Shinwell, M.P., is an outstanding example. His 
book, ““ WHEN THE Men Come Home ” (Gollancz ; 2s. 6d.), is clever in its appeal to the 
masses. He sets off with the provocative statement that “‘ you who are now engaged 
in war-production work of some form or another know full well that the present period 
of high wages will end with the war.” He proceeds on the implication that no one save 
he and his type is doing anything to help the masses. When, therefore, Mr. Shinwell 
asserts that ‘ reaction will not hesitate to indulge in all-in political combat,’’ he must 
not complain if opponents fling back at him examples from his own pages. 

Messrs. Fenner Brockway and Frederick Mullally are not nearly so expert in their 
effort, ‘‘DeatH Pays a Divipenp” (Gollancz; 3s. 6d.), which seeks to denounce “ an 
elaborately organised and financially powerful vested interest devoted to the propa- 
gation of aggressive nationalism and the multiplication of armaments.” Mr. Shinwell 
says ‘‘economic democracy" is the supreme objective. Messrs. Brockway and Mullally 
assert itis not enough to end profit-making in arms. ‘‘ We must end the competitive 
profit-making system itself if we are to end war.” W. R. CaLvert. 





Prominent among our great recurrent books of reference, on whose accuracy and 
data so much may depend, is the new edition of a time-honoured naval annual— 
** Jane’s Fighting Ships” for 1943-44 (issued September 1944). Edited by Francis E. 
McMurtrie, A.I.N.R., and published by Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd. (£3 3s. net), 
it contains all the information available—or permissible—in wartime concerning every 
navy in the world. In this year’s issue, which maintains the usual high standard, no 
fewer than 400 new photographs have been added, together with some unusual features 
such as a list of ‘stone frigates '"—Admiralty establishments on shore which bear the 
names of ships. As previously, the volume concludes with a War Loss section—not the 
least useful feature in this outstanding publication. 
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Times may change, but 
Harrods policy of giving 
the very best in Quality, 
Style, Selection and 
Value remains as un- 
changed in the Man's 
Shop as in every other 
department of this 
great House. 


The Overcoat illustrated is 
representative of our exten- 
sive range, including heavy 
fleeces, Scottish tweeds and 
fine coatings. 

From £9 100 to £12 12 0, 
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First Cousins ! 
This is a very special kind of tank wagon. The tank is built on the 
vacuum flask principle to prevent its contents, Liquid Oxygen 
at —183° C., from evaporating on the journey. ‘But why liquid?’ 
you may say, ‘I thought oxygen was a gas.’ True, but modern 
engineering uses such large quantities of oxygen that it is 
delivered in liquid form to save the transport and handling of 
heavy cylinders. This tanker, for instance, carries about eight times 
as much as a similar wagon loaded with cylinders of compressed 
gas. Onarrival at the Works where it is to be used, Liquid Oxygen 
is piped like petrol into a reservoir. There it is evaporated as 
required and the gas is carried through pipes to the welder's 
bench or to oxygen flame-cutting machines, which slice iron or 


steel into shapes as if by magic. 


The British Oxygen Company Ltd., London 




















15 MINUTES’ PLEASURE AND SATISFACTION 
WITH A CHURCHMARN’S No.! 


CHURCHMAN’S No. | CIGARETTES, 10 for 1/3, 20 for 2/6 


issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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The number of Rover Cars siill to be seen on 
“the road is evidence of the high standard of 
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Famous for over 
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Hercules 
CYCLES 


with confidence—regarded with pride 


‘Ridden 


©cm |The Hercules Cycle and Motor Co. Led. 
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unfadable 
furnishing fabrics 


for post-war 


























but not me! © 


Guard against—Tender, Sore, Spongy | 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for many | 
years, have used Forhans astringent | 
and reported completely satisfactory | 
results. They also recommend Forhans | 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti- | 
frice for use at home because it contains | 
the special ingredient of Forhans | 
astringent. See your dentist regularly. | 









* Based on * TWINKLE, TWINKLE LITTLE STAR”. 
clinical 
reports Z 


birthright of every child, and many are 
the dim, unhappy little “stars” who come 
our way to be brightened up with new 
twinkles. Won’t yow help us to make 
them shine again, and set a new and 
radiant future before them ? 


There’s no mistaking the twinkle of happi- 
ness in the eyes of achild. But this little 
“star” did not always twinkle. Nor did 





many of the others in our large family of 
6,000 children. Loneliness, cruelty or neglect 
quickly kills the twinkling look that is the 

| 

| 
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GIFTS (however small) gratefully received by the Secretary, 
W. R. Vaughan, O.B.E., Church of England WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, 


JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX. 
Bankers: Barclays Ltd., Kennington, $.E./ 1. 
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Victory 
through Light 


A very large proportion of 
the Research, manufacturing 
and man-power resources of 
the Mazda Lamp Works are 
now engaged in hastening the 
| victorious end of the war. 


Think of this if you have any 
| ‘difficulty in getting Mazda 
Lamps for your home. 





it The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd., 
Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
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An ESSE stove 
ensures continuous 
regular heat at an unequalled 
fuel economy. Requires re- 
fuelling only twice in 24 hours, 
and due to the closed fire can 
| be left with complete safety. 


| PATENT STOVES 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. 
BONNYBRIDGE - SCOTLAND 


| Estd. 1854 
| London— 
11 LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C.4 & 63 CONDUIT ST.,W.! 
Also at Liverpool - Edinburgh - Glasgow 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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PLASTICS LIGHT ALLOYS 


FIELD OF STUDY 


Firth Brown Research probes every corner of Engineering Science. 


Plastics, Glass and Light Alloy technologies are studied in their bearing on 
Chemical and Physical Metallurgy. 

For these studies, Firth Brown Research has recourse to a wealth of scientific 
apparatus of the most 
advanced design. 


New instruments are con- 
tinually being devised to 
translate the theoretical 
work of scientist and mathe- 
matician into practical fact. 


Firth Brown Research seeks 
to solve, for the service of 
man, the deepest secrets of 
the structure and strength 
of metal. 





SEAWAYS 


THOS FIRTH «© JOHN BROWN LTD SHEFFIELD 



















Great Coat 


An Austin Reed great coat 
is a first-class piece of 
planning for life in winter, 
whether you are serving 
at home or in other non- 
tropical climates. It keeps 
men and women in the 
Services warm and well- 
rigged, evenat the cutting 


edge of a blizzard. 





AUSTIN BREED 6 recen: siccc 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 
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SHEETS - PILLOWCASES 
TOWELS - FLANNELETTES 
WINCETTES~- DRESS GOODS 
SHIRTINGS- FURNISHINGS 
UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. 


HORROCKSES, CREWOSON 6 CO. LTD., 


18" (Queen Marys Own) ROYAL HUSSARS 


nal regiment wasr Jin wa pr 
as HW ars. Im 1821, however, it w jisb J and not re-for 
until 1858. It was given its t 3th Queen Mary's Own Roy 
Hussars— when Her Majesty C M 
n 1910, Linked with th th Hussars after the War 1914-18. Altt 
for 37 year wa ’ 
e re-formed and 
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GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
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MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


Oistilleries ;: Glen Moray-Glenlivet, Morayshire, and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire 
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ASK 
A 
POLICEMAN 


By Appointment to Yes, ask a policeman. He knows all the 
H.M. King George VI. 
answers, and in many places he knows what 
Lister’s stand for. Efficiency and economy 
of production. Service which sells. A 
range of products vital to industry and 


the countryside. Yes, ask a_ policeman. 


He'll tell you. 


R. A. LISTER & CO. LTD., DURSLEY, GLOS. 


Maximum Prices : per bottle 25/3 ; Halt bottle 13/3. Gt. Britain & Northern Ireland only 
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